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THE 


Hyde Two-Book Course in English 








During the last ten years many language books have been 
published, Agents representing these various publications 
have made loud noises in crying their wares, and have pre- 
dieted with much assurance the undoing of the Hyde Lan- 
guage Series. What has become of all these new books? 
One by one they have faded into obscurity. Meantime sales 
on the Hyde Books have increased steadily. This Series 
has won over all competitors in twenty-eight State contests, 
and it continues to-day to be the largest seller of any Lan- 
guage Series in America. More of the Hyde Books were 
sold during 1906 than in any year since their publication. 
The Hyde Series has won a State contract every year for the 
last ten years, and in many years more than one. The 
natural question which follows is— 


Why Does the HYDE SERIES Continue to Sell 
When Other Language Books are Forgotten? 


“ Because it is based on the actual experience of a successful 
teacher. 


“ Because it 1s free from fads, fancies and frills. 


* Because the author wastes no time in lost motion or in 
extraneous matter, but sticks to the fundamentals which 
help to accomplish the two main purposes of the Series: 
(1) To train the pupil to use habitually correct forms “ 
English speech instead of to talk glibly about them; (2) T 
teach him such facts of technical grammar as a a 
person ought to know and a proper understanding of Eng- 
lish demands. 


D. Cc. HEATH & CO.. Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Virginia Representative: JOHN H. BADER, McGaheysville, Virginia. 
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is easy enough to find plenty of excuses for 
oing the things we don’t wish to do. From 
od up we have been learning the art of 
Therefore, teachers find little 
ulty in opposing suggestions about their own 
study of their profession. “It’s a fine thing 

Miss Smith or Mr. Jones, but in my case 
's different. I simply haven’t the time or the 
Well, anything else will serve 
sh the sentence with an excuse. It doesn’t 
‘how many “or’s” or “and’s” you add, for 
th is simply this, you don’t care. I have 
vet heard a valid excuse from a teacher for 
lying her subjects and the methods of 


ng excuses. 


or——.” 


ng them, except ignorance of the value of 
tudy. And is ignorance really a valid ex- 


spite of teachers’ difficulties and excuses, 
Board has decided that the public 
teachers of Virginia not only can study 
n, but must study it. The choice of 
“Among Country Schools” and Dutton’s 
S | Management” is good for a starter. Dut- 
ll] serve mainly as an introduction to 
r Seeley on School Management and to 

. r Barry on School Hygiene. 
' ose interested in Southern education will 
Virginia’s lead in this State requirement 
essional study. Not only will the State 
enforce this requirement by making it 
ry to advanced recognition, but the senti- 
officials and teachers will soon make it 
ssing for those who have not kept up 
procession. School boards and patrons 
nm learn of this forward movement and 
turally reject those teachers not in line. 


State 
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Thus, both policy and professional interest are 
going to push the teachers ahead; if they haven’t 
the true ambition to make the most of themselves 
for the good of their work, policy will serve to 
thrust them forward. But, sooner or later, 
they’ve got to fall into line or fall out of the 
ranks. 

It is a great pity (I almost wrote “a great 
shame”) that we have no system of county libra- 
ries for teachers in Virginia. A $5,000 appro- 
priation from the next Legislature would put 
about fifty of the best books on education in 
each county, making one hundred centres for 
reading circles and for voluntary study. I can- 
not think how $5,000 could be better spent, nor of 
a cheaper way to increase the richest income the 
State receives—the education of its children. 

A teacher might ask, “Why all this ado about 
reading books on education? ‘The theories in a 
probably nice to read, but for actual 
teaching they. have little value. They can’t be 
put into practice when one faces thirty or forty 
children and tries to cram into their unwilling 
heads a stated amount of arithmetic, geography, 
ete.” The old antagonism between theory and 
practice! The so-called “practical” man or woman 


? 
book a re 


in every trade or profession relies upon this op- 
position to theory to shield his or her “practical” 
methods from criticism. Their hackneyed de- 
fence is based upon their ignorance of the prac- 
tical nature of theory, of the theoretical nature 
of practice, and of the real connection between 
the two. 

Theory is simply the principle of how to do a 
thing, of how to practice. One cannot do a thing 
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without knowing how to do it, though he may 
do it without being able to state clearly just how 
he does it. One cannot do a thing well without 
knowing how to do it well, without having a 
good theory as well as a good practice. Whether 
you are conscious of it or not, you are actually 
teaching now according to a theory, according to 
certain principles, good or bad, of what to do and 
how to do it. You can’t teach without a theory. 
The trouble is not with theory, but with your 
theory: If your theory is perfect, then don’t 
study, for studying would be a waste of time; 
but, if your theory can be improved, then study 
the best statements of principles you can find and 
make your practice conform to them. 

The great value of educational theory as out- 
lined in our best books on the subject is in the 
fact that it is the result, not simply of the 
author’s experience and study, but of the expen- 
ence and study of thousands in many generations, 
of those who have contributed to our present 
ideals and methods. It is boiled-down experi- 
ence, the gift of the wise and good of centuries 
to the teachers of today. Though both theory 
and practice of teaching are still far from what 
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they ought to be, the best of to-day is the ideal 
which a teacher should strive to reach. 

It is often difficult to carry the statement of 
how to do a thing into the schoolroom and do 
it. Yet, doing it is the goal of all study. The 
bare principle may be easy to learn, but the ap- 
plication is hard to master. The principle deals 
with general conditions, but the application deals 
with a particular condition, presenting phases 
not included in the principle. But you can’t go 
back on the principle because you find the appli- 
calion difficult. 

First, be sure you understand just what the 
principle means; second, think out how to apply 
it to your conditions; third, make the applica- 
tion; fourth, learn from the successes and failures 
of your repeated applications the best use you 
can make of the principles in your teaching. 
That’s the way to study educational theory. 

From time to time, in this Journal, there will 


‘be suggestions as to helpful books on education. 


I trust the teachers in Virginia will welcome the 
leadership of the State Board in emphasizing the 
necessity for teachers to study teaching. 


THE SCHOOL’S DUTY TO THE COMMUNITY 


The conditions under which this country was 
settled and this nation established were such as 
to foster the idea of aggressive individualism. 
The freedom of the wilderness developed a sense 
of liberty that was not only intolerant of tyranny, 
but also of lawful restraint. The successful re- 
volt from English authority came near sending 
the people to the opposite extreme of unrestrictea 
license. Only by the wisdom and the bravery of 
great leaders was the torrent of democratic feel- 
ing turned into safe and orderly channels. But 
even the forming of the nation did not abolish 
the evils of a too demonstrative individuality. 
The notion that in a democracy every man is to 
do exactly as he pleases, has persisted throughout 
our history, and finds expression to-day at times 
in riots and mobs. 

The American people, however, have been all 
along gaining in poise and soundness of judg- 
ment. Conceptions of social responsibility have 


been steadily growing. Democracy is steadying 


By J. B. ELY 


itself; and men, everywhere, are coming to see 
that obedience to law is the safeguard of all true 
liberty, and that every right implies a duty. 
Consequently, the emphasis to-day is more upon 
obligation than privilege, and the welfare of 
society is more considered than the whims of the 
individual. In other words, we are going back 
to the Athenian idea that the State is everything; 
but with a fundamental divergence from the 
Athenians as to what constitutes the State. We 
conceive the State to be all the people, and not 
a part of them. The demands of the State upon 
us are absolute so long as they do not infringe 
upon our personal rights. All individual actions, 
therefore, must tend to the promotion of the pub- 
lic good; for no man has a right to ignore his 
obligation as a member of society. 

We have premised all this by way of introduc- 
tion to our first proposition ; namely: 


That the School’s first duty is to include in it- 
self every child of school age in the community. 
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Every community may be considered as a 
social organism, and, as such, it has rights as 
well as the individual. Its property must not 
be stolen or injured, and its peace must not be 
disturbed. And it is right that it take all neces- 
sary steps looking to the abating of nuisance. 
Now the children of a community may become 
the worst of all nuisances. They may molest the 
property of others, interfere with the peaceful 
pursuits of others, render night hideous with 
demoniacal screams, and make themselves gener- 
ally obnoxious; only to grow into ignorant ne’er- 
do-wells and vicious criminals at last. Has the 
community no means of relief? Do the children 
belong to their several parents alone? Have 
those parents a right to permit their children to 
do as they please? By no means. The children 
are the wards of the community; and where 
parents do not recognize their duty, they should 


be made to feel the weight of the public will. — 


In matters educational, the school is the voice 
and arm and will of the community. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of the school to use every possible 
effort for the bringing of every child under its 
own benign and uplifting influence. In the per- 
forming of this duty, it is greatly to be deplored 
that the school has not the authority of a com- 
pulsory education law. But not having this, 1t 
should exert its powers of persuasion. It should 
enlist the co-operation of every patron in the 
work of bringing the power of moral suasion to 
bear upon the minds of indifferent parents. It 
should hold educational meetings for the further- 
ing of educational interests, and keep the matter 
before the people by advertisement and every con- 
ceivable method of publicity. Besides all this, 
the class-room and all instruction should be made 
attractive. Let there be light, laughter, and love. 

Our second proposition is: 

That tt is the duty of the school to hold before 
ttself the highest educational standards. 

Not only may the ideals of an individual be 
low, but also those of a community as a whole. 
The community may have attained to no lofty 
conception of citizenship or of duty. Shall the 
school bow to the behests of ignorance? Shall 
it regard the foolish preference and prejudices 
of illiterate parents? Not in the least. It may 
be that the community is itself a vicious organ- 
ism, devoid of high moral and intellectual stand- 
ards. But the community can no more stand 
alone, and is no more free to do as it pleases 
than the individual. It is itself a part of a larger 


organism, the township or county, and is not at 
liberty, any more than the individual, to disre- 
gard the general welfare. The school, while in 
a measure the creature of the community, is also 
the servant of that larger organism, the township 
or county, and has the duty imposed upon it from 
above of inculcating right principles and pur- 
suing right methods. This is a duty not only 
to the larger organism, but to the community as 
well; for, by faithful instruction of the children 
who are to be the future responsible members of 
that community, the way is prepared for better 
things. . Truth—scientific, historical, moral— 
should, therefore, be taught with fidelity, without 
fear, and without catering to anybody’s notions. 
In the impartation of such truth approved meth- 
ods‘should be used, and the wisdom of pedagogi- 
cal experts should be consulted, rather than the 
old-fashioned predilections of “blue-back speller- 
ites.” Teachers should be leaders of thought, 
progressive, abreast of the times and a little 
ahead of them. It is the duty of the school to 
lead its patrons and not to be led of them. 

Our third proposition is: ; 

That the duty of the school to the communtty 
comprises above all the training of the children 
in the ways and aspirations of public spirited cit- 
izenship. 

The economic and political evils under which 
we as a nation groan, will never disappear until 
a generation be raised having a patriotism, both 
intelligent and incorruptible; a patriotism that 
is not an empty brag, but an active force working 
for the common betterment. The school, as‘ the 
servant of society, must inculcate the sense of 
duty to society. It must exalt the heroism of 
peace more than that of war, teaching the re- 
sponsibilities of the ballot and the duties of the 
citizen. The boy must be trained to love our 
institutions, to respect and obey the law, to keep 
himself informed as to public events, and to look 
upon the selling of his vote or the buying of an- 
other’s as a thing unspeakably dishonorable. He 
must be taught that the truest patriotism is not 
to die on battle-field, but to live the lover and 
defender of his country’s honor; that the honor 
of a country is its fidelity to truth and righteous- 
ness; and that he is not a good American who 
carmot rise above party affiliations. If these 
things be in him and abide, he will be useful to 
the community in which he lives, and thus will 
the school have fulfilled its duty in the making 
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of a patriot and a gentleman. Therefore, let the 
school lay increasing emphasis upon these things. 
A little less time on mathematics and more on 
Civil Government—is a suggestion that is worthy 
of attention. Let the mind of every child and 
youth be saturated with American history and 
familiarized with every duty devolving upon him 
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as a member of the community and a citizen of 
this great nation. This is the school’s duty be- 
fore all things else. 

In conclusion, we recapitulate: The school 
should (1) enlarge itself to the limit; (2) cou- 
form only to the highest standards; and (3) pro- 
duce intelligent and loyal citizenship. 


MONEY FROM Tie STATE FUNDS FOR The PUBLIC SCHOOLS of VIRGINIA 


The State Department of Public Instruction 
has announced the following apportionment of 
funds, at the rate of 62 cents per capita of school 


population. The whole amount apportioned is 
$359,983.16. This apportionment is made on ac- 


count of the appropriation by the General As- 
sembly, under act approved March 9, 1906, and 
the accumulated interest on investments of the 
Literary Fund. From the gross amount accruing 
from these sources are deducted the salaries of 
the superintendents of schools, the expenses of the 
central office, the appropriations for summer 
normal schools and for the exhibit of the pub- 
lie schools of Virginia at the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion, and the salaries and expenses of the State 
Board of Examiners. The money is to be applied 
exclusively to the pay of teachers of primary and 
grammar grades. 

The following table shows the school popula- 
tion of each county and city and the amount of 
money apportioned to each: 


School School Amount 
Division Population. Apportioned. 
ee ee ee 10,354 $ 6,419 48 
pe | ee eeee rrr Te 9,562 5,928 44 
Alexandria city ........ 3,910 2,424 20 
Alexandria county ...... 1,862 1,154 44 
etre rer rey 3,307 2,050 34 
IE wean cian keh Se 3,448 2,137 76 
0 er eee ee 6,048 . 3,749 76 
Bppomation. .........5. 3,090 1,915 80 
Eee eee 10,058 6,235 96 
eee Pe 1,607 996 34 
Ere er 9,088 5,634 56 
I Sis tind sisatn Pwr 1,682 1,042 94 
po ae 5,218 3,235 16 
RIN re Dae 1,223 758 26 
Braumswick .........06: 6,119 3,793 78 
ne os's'> peaes ¥s 2 4,210 2,610 20 


Buckingham ........... 5,143 3,188 66 
UN WOR dnc ek tines 682 422 84 
nee 8,277 5,131 74 
Caroline ..... 5,446 3,376 52 
CN kl 04.0 veces 6,206 3,847 72 
Ohnaries City ........... 1,638 1,015 56 
CEE ikon a's 2 NGS ae 5,121 3,175 02 
Charlottesville 2,301 "1,426 62 
| ee 5,212 3,231 44 
2 eRe rere 2,113 1,310 06 
Clifton Forge ........., 927 574 74 
cd an 1,358 841 06 
SND. gov des cmrovwen 5,362 3,324 44 
Cumbertand ..........; 2,995 1,856 90 
EN, 4g ceca eres 4,648 2,881 76 
fo 3,395 2,104 90 
DWOEENG kos ok ved ses 4,568 2,832 16 
Elizabeth City ......... 4,524 2,804 88 
MS Aide nade ce wine ex 3,209 1,989 58 
DN hvanaedeasen wes 6,385 3,958 70 
i rE oe ae 7,723 4,788 26 
ee ee ee 5,006 3,103 72 
ee 2,512 1,557 44 
oe PRR ees oper 8,775 5,440 50 
PU wie a btw a eens 3,518 2,181 16 
Fredericksburg ......... 1,525 945 50 
ee ee ee 3,320 2,058 10 
Gomeesie? .... ..c.se00. 3,949 2,448 38 
ee 3,211 1,990 82 
Sn ree 6,368 3,948 16 
DD et aidld Se trad cna 2,130 1,320 60 
Greenesville .........5. 3,651 2,263 62 
en ee 12,782 7,924 84 
BN dies a eadarsies 5,726 3,550 12 
I bok Sb Laas 5,652 3,504 24 
BND Shidied hk euss, 6,531 4,049 22 
eer ee 1,663 1,031 06 
Isle of Wight.......... 4,396 2,725 52 
ee 1,151 713 62 
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King and Queen........ 2,866 1,776 92 
King George-.......... 2,433 1,508 46 
Ring Witiem .......... 3,185 1,947 7 
DO ds $ien hese 3,072 1,904 64 
Be Sie aud ewes ktee aves 6,687 4,145 94 
errr e eee 5,630 3,490 60 
ea errr. ee re 5,546 * 3,438 52 
ere ree 4,074 2,525 88 
eee 5,547 3,439 14 
oaks Cope eesen 3,006 1,863 72 
Mamchuster ... .issiis'ss. 3,123 1,936 26 
ere ere ee 3,621 2,245 02 
Mecklenburg ........... 8,575 5,316 50 
ee eee 2,850 1,767 00 
Montgomery ........... 5,268 3,266 10 
Sp eererrrrr 7,213 4,472 00 
eee rr eee 5,274 3,269 38 
BOW BAW 6 in icdssdesi 1,700 1,054 00 
Newport News ......... 4,173 2,587 26 
Norfolk aby coo cscsees 12,335 7,647 78 
Norfolk county ........ 15,869 9,838 78 
Northampton .......... 3,858 2,391 24 
Northumberland ....... 3,507 2,174 84 
Nottoway .....cesseees 4,003 2,481 84 
DORE 663.05. deen 4,153 2,574 80 
Pre r rr rrr rs 4,092 2,537 04 
Pe eee 5,202 3,225 24 
Petersburg ....0s0s008 6,328 3,923 30 
Pitteylvamia 2.66 vue dees 14,830 9,194 60 
Portsmouth .........-. 3,898 2,416 70 
Powhatem «cons svts s0's 5 2,113 1,310 00 
Prince Edward ........ 4,823 2,990 26 
Prince George ........- 2,417 1,498 54 


Princess Anne ......... 3,827 2,372 74 
Prince William ........ 3,711 2,800 82 
PEE ea chores ews 4,380 2,715 60 
a Bee 973 603 26 
Rappahannock ......... 2,504 1,552 48 
Richmond City ......... 23,958 18,358 20 
Richmond county ...... 2,523 1,564 26 
Roanoke city .......... 6,342 3,932 04 
Roanoke county ........ 5,505 3,413 10 
Rockbridge «02.20.0005 6,684 4,144 08 
BOCKIMBURM .. . 6.600655 9,420 5,840 40 
SEE diecsudigss be Bam eve 6,596 4,089 52 
og Ee SEE PPE ee 8,382 5,196 84 
Shenandoah ........... 5,847 3,625 14 
RP Pe rea 5,146 3,190 52 
Southampton .......... 8,490 5,263 80 
Spotsylvania .......... 2,974 1,843 88 
ar er ee eee 2,754 1,707 48 
Pe. 65.05 Seen 1,818 1,127 18 
Le Ee Pe ery 2,536 1,572 32 
PONE oe edv ow Seadek oh 3,857 2,391 34 
Co ere ea 7,165 4,442 30 
Wee. cass Sloat BSI 1,711 20 
WINE dns Oe Sted 1,571 974 02 
a ne ee 9,036 5,602 32 
Westmoreland ......... 2,846 1,764 52 
Williamsburg .......... 436 270 32 
W ROOET i. se eek 1,281 794 22 
enw euie Cj eew ened 7,632 4,731 84 
WE shin ctv e VE esti’ 5,903 3,659 86 
ROW b0.640e 1 age es 2,605 . 1,615 10 

WON i ene 5 80,618 $859,983 16 


DR. PAUL BRANDON BARRINGER, President of the V. P. I. 


Paul Brandon Barringer was born at Concord, 
N. C., February 13, 1857, and is, therefore, near- 
ing his fifty-first birthday. He is of military 
blood, his father and grandfather having served 
as generals in the Civil War and in the War of 
1812, respectively. At the age of twelve he 


was sent to the famous Bingham School, near 
Asheville, N. C., where he remained for two ses- 
sions. He continued his preparation for college 
by studying at the Kenmore University High 
School, at Amherst Court House, where he re- 
mained for three years. He then entered the 
University of Virginia in 1875, at the age of 


eighteen, studying chemistry, botany, geology, ex- 
perimental and practical agriculture, and after- 
wards medicine. After taking his M. D. degree 
from the University in 1877, at the age of twenty, 
he went to the University of the City of New 
York, now a part of Cornell, from which institu- 
tion he graduated with the same degree the next 
year. 

Dr. Barringer then returned to his native State 
and began the practice of his profession near 
Charlotte, having, besides this work, the active 
management of his farm of 1,600 acres. But de 
siring the benefits of travel and of a wider knowl- 
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edge of medicine, he went abroad in 1882. He 
travelled extensively in Europe and in Asia, and 
studied under the famous specialists of the con- 
tinent. 

He returned to America in 1884 and became 
-eonnected with Davidson College, conducting a 
preparatory school there for medical students. 
This has since grown into the Medical Depart- 
ment of Davidson College. In addition ‘to his 
professorial work, he was engaged in private 
practice. 

In 1889 Dr. Barringer accepted the Professor- 
ship of Physiology at the University of Virginia. 
Thus began his official connection with his alma 
mater, which continued until he entered upon his 
new duties as President of the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, to which position he was unani- 
mously chosen by the Board of Visitors, May 30, 
1907. At the time of his election to this office 
he was Professor of Therapeutics and Pharma- 
cology, having taught in the school of Hygiene 
as well as in that of Physiology. 

After seven years of service he was honored by 
the Board of Visitors of the University, by being 
elected Chairman of the faculty. Their confi- 
dence in Dr. Barringer and satisfaction with him 
as the chief executive of the University, is shown 
by their repeatedly selecting him for this posi- 
tion. 

During these days “Old Paul B.”, as the boys 
called him, was held in warm regard by the 
faculty, students, and alumni. Prof. Francis H. 
Smith, who was a member of the University 
faculty longer than any other man, being con- 
nected with it for over half a century, speaks of 
Dr. Barringer in words of glowing praise. 

“Dr. Barringer,” he says, in a communication 
to the Board of Visitors of the Virginia Polytech- 
mec Institute, “is a man widely esteemed by our 
whole community, students and professors alike. 
This he deserves by his justice, his hospitality and 
his brightness. He is a man who once met creates 
in one a desire to meet him again. Of his in- 
tellectual force and activity, not only his classes, 
but the public are informed. But the responsi- 
ble position in question demands above all things, 
the ability to manage men, and especially young 
men, and to evoke from his co-adjutors, their 
best work and feelings. This ability Dr. Bar- 


ringer has proven himself to possess by the suc- 
cess as Chairman of the faculty (equivalent to 
the presidency) at this place. No one who has 
held that position here during my official life has 
had more influence with the students than he, 
and no one has more agreeably and fairly pre- 
sided over the deliberations of our professional 
body. It was always a pleasure to attend a faculty 
meeting when he was in the chair. Should he 
be your choice, I shall look for a result highly 
satisfactory to the State in the harmony of your 
teachers and pupils and the sustained efficacy of 
your college work; and last, but not least, in the 
high tone, encouraged in all the lines of your 
activity.” 

Prof. W. M. Lile, for many years Dean of the 
Law Department, said: “He is a student, a 
thinker, broad-minded, possesses executive ability 
amounting almost to a genius along this line, a 
good mixer, and his going will be a serious loss 
to the University.” 

Prof. W. H. Echols has written for the Univer- 
sity Alumni Bulletin, a most appreciative article 
on “The New President of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute.” Speaking of Dr. Barringer’s 
relations with his associates while occupying the 
position of “the chief officer and the executive 
head of the institution,” Prof. Echols says: “As 
such he was a most popular and satisfactory 
officer with the faculty and students. In the ad- 
ministration of this trying office he was open and 
above board in all his dealing with his colleagues 
and with the students.” Prof. Echols says fur- 
ther: “Among his colleagues Dr. Barringer has 
many warm friends; not mere social acquaint- 
ances, but men drawn to him by his genuine, 
manly, good-hearted personality. He has that 
rare and indefinable quality of disposition and 
warmth of heart which draws affection, and a 
virility that commands respect. He is one of 
those men who, by right of humanity, belongs 
always to that goodly company of friendship’s fel- 
lowship—a quality which is born in men and is 
never acquired and cannot be imitated.” 

In this same article, the writer expresses the 
thought of many of the students when he says of 
Dr. Barringer that “in matters of discipline to 
the students he was sympathetic and just; his 
bearing to and dealing with them was always 
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friendly, kindly and manly to a degree, and they 
had for him a deep feeling of friendship, affec- 
tion, esteem and respect. He was independent in 
thought and action, conservative and considerate.” 

On more than one occasion, as the students 
marched around singing their songs and giving 
their yells in celebration of some notable foot- 
ball game the “varsity” had just played, the sug- 
gestion was shouted out, “Let’s go to Paul B’s.” 
Indeed, no program of the kind was considere¢ 
properly carried out unless “Old Paul B.” was 
called on for a speech. The boys found him 
democratic, simple in his tastes and smypathetic 
with them. 
threw them on their own resources and increased 
their self-respect and self-reliance. 

It is no wonder, then, that the alumni were 
loyal to this broad-minded, friendly man, free 
and pleasant in his social relations; honest and 
fearless in his decisions, in the exercise of his 
authority, and in the expression of his opinions. 
As showing the esteem in which he is held by 
the “old boys,” we quote the following from Dr. 
Stuart McGuire, the distinguished physician and 
surgeon of Richmond: “He is a man of great 
personal magnetism and is universally beloved by 
students with whom he comes in contact, of great 
erudition, and his reading has covered a wide 
field of knowledge, a fluent speaker, a gifted 
writer and impressive teacher.” 


His way of treating them as men 


While thus winning the confidence and affec- 
tion from faculty and students as professor and 
as Chairman, the attendance at the University 
had increased so much and the exactions of his 
executive work as well as the enlargement of his 
department had become so great that he found it 
necessary to retire from his official position in 
1903, and devote his time and energies to his 
professorial duties. He was succeeded by Dr. 
James Morris Page, who was Chairman until the 
coming of Dr. Edwin 
President in 1904. 

That Dr. Barringer stands high in his pro- 
the fact that he has been 
President of the Virginia Anatomical Board, and 
is now President of the Medical Societv of Vu- 
ginia. Not only this, but he is a member of the 
State Board of Health. the Medical Society of 
North Southern 


Anderson Alderman. as 


fessions is shown by 


Carolina, the Surgical and 


rynecological Society, and the Elisha Mitchell 
Scientific Society, Besides a text-book on phy- 
siology, he has written a number of scientific 
monographs, among which may be mentioned 
“Cholera and Its Prevention.” 

Being born and reared in the South, he knows 
her people, their thoughts, their ideals, their 
needs; he realizes the important place the South 
may occupy in the industrial and agricultural 
world of to-morrow if her sons of to-day are 
properly trained along these lines; and “he is 
well acquainted with the general technical and 
engineering problems which confront’ the South 
in this day of her industrial advance and the 
requirements to be made in order to meet these 
conditions..” 

In his new position Dr. Barringer bids fair 
to eclipse his former triumphs as Chairman of 
the faculty at the University. He has already 
won the confidence and esteem of his colleagues 
here; they realize his independence, conservatism, 
considerateness ; they recognize that he is manly, 
straight-forward, and above board in his dealings ; 
they see that he is, with a keen, far-seeing eye, 
making plans and laying foundations that will 
mean much for the upbuilding of the Institute. 

His broad fund of information is remarkable. 
He seems to be at home in discussing any de- 
partment of the Institute with its head. He has 
the happy faculty of knowing much about the 
individual ‘lines of work of others, how to talk 
with them and how to advise, and yet when to 
stop himself and give them the chance to act. He 
is following the Jeffersonian idea of letting the 
professor be the head of his own department. 
His work as President enables him to do this and 
still retain his position of authority and preced- 
ence. 

The students, too, feel that in “Oom Paul,” 
they have a warm friend, an honest man with 
whom to deal, one who will “treat them white,” 
one who is deeply interested in their welfare and 
who stands ready to help them; one to whom they 
can go for encouragement; above all, they see in 
him a man demanding that they be men of honor, 
men who shall answer truly to the title, “A gen- 
tleman and a soldier.” 

Culture, kindly interest in people and their 
concerns, alert mind, keenness of observation, 
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fineness of judgment, facility in reading charac- 
ter, good business sense, executive ability, demo- 
cratic spirit, virility, honesty, fairness—these are 
some of the traits that fit Dr. Barringer for the 
important position in which he has been placed. 

He has a large task on his hands, succeeding, as 
he doés, one who for many years has stood out 
as one of the foremost educators of the South 
and who, during a period of sixteen years of 
service, has laid broad foundations, built up a 





most effective school, won for the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, the confidence and esteem of 
the State at large. But, as he has moved in and 
out among us, we have come to believe that he has 
powers adequate to the task, and that under his 
administration, the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute will move forward into another period of in- 
creasing influence and usefulness in both State 
and nation. 


MORALS and MANNERS IN The FIRST GRADE 
By MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington, Va. 


In the course of study proposed by the State 
Department of Education provision is made for 
the teaching of morals and manners. 

In Newport News, Va., the following outline 
has been given to the teachers of the first grade 
as suggestive of how to treat this subject in that 
grade: 

1. The Golden Rule. 

2. Obedience to parents and teachers. 

3. Kindness to teachers, brothers, sisters, play- 
mates and animals. 

4. Love of parents. 

5. Unselfishness. 

6. The schoolroom and the care and use of 
furniture. 

7.Neatness and promptness in the performance 
of duty. 

The teachers are expected to use stories, le- 
gends, biographies, memory gems, songs, and 
maxims to plant in the hearts of their pupils 
the principles of right living. To any primary 
teacher using the outline given above, the fol- 
lowing gems are suggested as helpful: 


1. THE GOLDEN RULE 
To do unto ethers as I would 
That they should do to me, 
Will make me honest, kind and good, 
As children ought to be. 


2. OBEDIENCE 


If we’re told to do a thing, 
And we mean to do it really, 


We never let it be by halves, 
But do it fully, freely. 


We do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady ; 

For all obedience worth the name, 
Must be prompt and ready. 


3. KINDNESS TO OTHERS 


We'll try always to help our mother, 
We won’t be selfish to each other; 
We'll say kind words to every one, 
We won’t tie pussy’s tail for fun. 
We won’t be cross and snarly too, 
And all the good we can, we'll do. 


He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


4. ONLY ONE MOTHER 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather ; 

Hundreds of dew-drops to greet the dawn; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover ; 

Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 

- But only one mother the wide world over! 
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5. UNSELFISHNESS 


Be gentle and loving, 
Be kind and polite; 
Be thoughful for others, 
’ Be sure and do right. 


6. OUR SCHOOLROOM 


Our schoolroom is a garden, 

Which our teacher tends with care; 
And we are little rosebuds, 

Blooming so sweetly there. 


We love our schoolroom garden, 
We love our teacher, dear; 

And we’ll try to grow neater and neater, 
With each succeeding year. 


%. THE BEST RULE OF CONDUCT 


No matter what you try to do, 
At home or at your school ; 

Always do your very best, 
There is no better rule. 


8. POLITENESS 


Politeness is to do and say, 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 


Hearts like doors, will ope’ with ease 
To two very little keys; 

But don’t forget, the two are these, 
“I thank you, sir,” and “if you please.” 


9. PATRIOTISM 


I love the name of Washington, 
I love my country, too; 

I love the flag, the dear old flag, 
Of red, and white, and blue. 





BETTER SCHOOLS, MORE WORK, 
MORE PAY 
By J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The enthusiasm now obtaining throughout Vir- 
ginia for better school houses, for longer school 
terms, for better teachers, for a more regular at- 


4 


tendance of the children, for more adequate super- 
vision of the schools, is indeed gratifying. Il 
know of nothing with which to compare it unless 
I shall liken it to a good old Methodist revival, 
where those who have heretofore been indifferent, 
have flocked to the mourners’ bench, and those 
who have backslided have done likewise and every- 
body is “coming through.” Concerning this en- 
thusiasm, I desire to say to every school official, 
that unless it is at once turned into practical 
channels and crystallized into concrete attain- 
ments, it will die out, consumed in its own fires; 
and there will settle upon this State an indiffer- 
ence and an almost sullen despair that will be 
appalling and that will set back the cause of edu- 
cation for the next quarter of a century. I con- 
fess, that it is hard for me to be patient with 
those who come to me, as is sometimes done, and 
tell me that they believe in going ahead, but 
they think we had better not go too fast. I am 
reminded of the old farmer who used to wake up 
about four o'clock in the morning and call for 
his boys to go to work. One Monday morning 
when the boys were a little slow coming down 
after being called, he yelled upstairs: “Boys, 
hurry up and come on down. Here it is half- 
past four o’clock Monday morning and tomorrow 
is Tuesday, and the next day is Wednesday, and 
one-half of the week gone and nothing done!” 
I contend that it is already Wednesday morning, 
and I say emphatically that we cannot go too 
fast for the good of the children. Is it not a 
law of the soul that a noble impulse or a generous 
enthusiasm will die out and leave that soul in a 
more deadened condition unless that impulse and 
that enthusiasm are concentrated in efforts which 
will produce results? I wish it could be burned 
into the brains and hearts of every man and 
woman in Virginia that this is the king’s busi- 
ness, and that this matter requires haste, and 
that unless the present enthusiasm, the present 
great impulse for education is turned within the 
next two or three years into the proper channels 
and is crystallized into logical results of better 
schoolhouses, better. teachers, better pay for 
teachers, more earnest supervision, and increased 
taxes for schools, then those who are in charge of 
public education at the present time will receive 
and will deserve the anathemas of those who come 
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after us. We must hasten, but let us hasten with 
wisdom, and not with a thoughtlessness that will 
waste the school moneys and the childrens’ oppor- 
tunities. And so I earnestly entreat every one 
in the ranks of our great profession to put his 
own shoulder to the wheel now, and not wait for 
the next generation to do their own work and a 
part of ours also. “God helps those who help 
themselves.” 

For our teachers and to our teachers I may say 
that there have been poured out from time imme- 
morial volumes of advice and more volumes of 
criticism. My observation convinces me that what 
the teachers of Virginia need at this time and 
what they have needed for a long time is a little 
less preaching and a good deal more pay. 


Large numbers of our teachers are leaving the 
State and the profession for better salaries. 
States south of us are drawing many of our best 
teachers by offering larger salaries. Several 
months ago I wrote letters to eight or ten school 
agencies asking them if they secured many teach- 
ers from Virginia. The reply of one of them, 
which was similar to the reply of the others, 
stated that in 1903, he had secured eleven teach- 
ers from this State for other States, in 1904 
he had secured twenty-seven, and in 1905 he had 
secured sixty-nine. I have been delighted to be- 
lieve that during the past summer the salaries of 
more teachers were raised than probably in the 
past several years combined; and yet, in many 
of our communities, First Grade teachers are 
paid from $25 to $28 per month for terms of five 
or six months. This is a serious matter, especially 
in view of the fact that living expenses have in- 
creased very materially in the last few years. I 
wish and I expect to see the day, and that in 
the near future, when no First Grade teacher in 
the rural schools of Virginia will receive during 
the first year she teaches less than $35 per month 
for a term of seven or eight months or longer, 
and when her salary will be increased each year 
until she feels compensated for the good work she 
is doing. 

Just so long as poor salaries are paid to incom- 
petent teachers, just that long will good teachers 
receive poor salaries, because of such competition. 
Permit me to offer to you a suggestion as to how, 
in my judgment, you can, by proper agitation 


and united effort, improve your condition. I 
favor a minimum salary law for teachers. Six 
States in the Union—Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Indiana, Oliio, and South Da- 
kota—have statutes prescribing that teachers in 
public schools shall receive not less than a cer- 
tain fixed salary for their services. In Pennsyl- 
vania the minimum rate of sglary is $35 per 
month for a seven month’s term. The Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association inaugurated a move- 
ment which resulted in March, 1903, in the fol- 
lowing unique law: 

“For beginning teachers, the minimum daily 
wage shall not be less than an amount determined 
by multiplying 214 cents by the scholarship given 
said teacher on his highest grade of license or 
certificate. After a teacher has taught one term 
his daily wage shall not be less than an amount 
determined by multiplying 214 cents by the gen- 
eral average of scholarship and success given the 
teacher on his certificate. After three years of 
teaching the wage shall not be less than an 
amount determined by multiplying 234 cents by 
the average of scholarship and success given the 
teacher.” 

The Indiana law requires a minimum grade of 
85 for teachers’ certificates. The minimum sal- 
ary, therefore, for first year teachers must be 
per day 85 times 214 cents, or $1.91, which for 
a month of twenty days would be $38.20. For 
the second year it is 85 times 21% cents, or $42.40 


for a month of twenty days. For the fourth year 
it is 85 times 234 cents, or $46.80 per month. 


In Ohio last Apri] the Legislature passed the 
following law: “No person shall be employed to 
teach in any public school for less than $40.00 a 
month.” This law also provides that if any school 
district in Ohio has not sufficient money to pay 
teachers $40.00 per month for 8 months, after the 
district school board has made the maximum school 


levy authorized by law, the said school district is 

authorized to receive from the State Treasury 

sufficient money to make up the deficiency. 
Inquiry shows that these laws have worked well 


where they have been tried: 

A word to and for the superintendent: There 
is in this State among some of those who are in- 
terested in public education a belief that the 
division superintendent should be gradually elim:- 
nated, or at least reduced in his responsibilities. 
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The division superintendent of Virginia is the 
key to the educational situation in this State. 
When we throw away the key we lock the door to 
educational progress. It would be a less grave 
mistake to abolish the State Superintendent and 
the State Board of Education than to abolish the 
supervision of our country and city schools by 
competent local superintendents. So far from de- 
siring to weaken the local superintendent I am 
in favor of strengthening his office and of 
strengthening his salary. All of us are familiar 
with the cheap criticism that is sometimes heard 
to the effect that our superintendents are of little 
value. It is true that we have a very few 
superintendents who, I am sorry to say, are not 
contributory to the growth of the schools in their 
communities. In very, very few instances are the 
superintendents failing to earn their salaries, 
while the great majority are more than earning 
them. Think for a moment of an annual salary 
of $200! Yet several of our superintendents are 
receiving that princely sum. This state of things 
ought not to be, and the people will remedy it 
in the near future. If the superintendent is the 
key to the situation the thing to do is not to 
throw away the key, but to make it stronger, and 
to keep it well polished and bright by constant 
use. Our good people may rest assured that it 
is' the firm intention of the Department of Public 
Instruction to keep the lock in good condition. 
What we need and must have are competent 
superintendents—men who are paid adequate sal- 
aries for which adequate work is required and 
given. 

The trustees of Virginia cannot be surpassed 
in self-denying patriotism and in active, good citi- 
zenship by any body of men in the State. A trustee- 
ship is a great responsibility, and is essentially 
a patriotic service. This should be their view 
point, and with most of them it has been. It 
is true that with some of them the view point 
has been, “what can I get out of this office?” 
But with the great majority of them it has been, 
“what can I do to improve the schools?” The 
trustee has to manage his schools not only for 
his one neighbor, but for his many neighbors, and 
he is in a position to know these neighbors better 
than some of us at a distance can know them. It 
is a great thing to know your neighbor. “Johny,” 


said th teacher, “if your father’s neighbor bor- 
rowed $50 from your father and promised to pay 
him $5 a month until the whole amount was re- 
paid, how long would it be before your father 
“Ten years,” 
said Johnny, promptly and emphatically. “Why, 
Johnny,” said the teacher, “you don’t know your 
arithmetic.” “That ain’t the trouble, teacher,” 
said Johnny, “you don’t know. pa’s neighbor.” 


would receive the entire sum?” 


The school trustee of Virginia receives for his 
services $110 a year, $10 of which is in cash, and 
$100 of which is in criticism and abuse. The 
good trustee is indispensable. He and the local 
superintendent know, or should know, the local 
difliculties, and in the last essence their advice 
must be sought and must be followed, unless there 
be some very good reason for not so doing. The 
State Board can suggest plans of improvement, 
but there must be a perfect understanding and 
co-operation between the Board and these local 
officials. A good theory can be put into practice 
ouly when the conditions permit. Here, again, 
comes in the matter of the view point. I heard 
of a Northern expert who was once a judge at a 
Tennessee Fair; the other two judges were Ten- 
nessee farmers. When the hogs had to be judged, 
the Northerner decided in favor of a large Berk- 
shire, which was too fat to walk. The two Ten- 
nesseeans decided in favor of a large lean, alert 
razor-back. ‘The Northerner protested vigorously, 
“That fat 
hog may suit up in your country, but what we 
want down here is an animal that can out-run a 
hog-thief.” 


but one of the farmers said to him: 


There is so much to be done, and yet there are 
so many who are trying so hard to do it. The 
people have made up their minds that the best 
way to develop natural resources is first to de- 
velop the brain power of our boys and girls. We 
hear much natural but our 
finest resources rest in the brains and hearts of 
our children. 


of our resources ; 
We hear much of neglecting soils 
and waste lands; they will cease to be neglected 
when we cultivate the brain soil of our youth, and 
cease to waste their opportunities. We hear of 


tens of thousands of horse-power going to waste 
undirected, but there is a greater power than that 
which we must not permit to go to waste—u 
mighty power, which, if trained and directed, will 
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send its electric current into every industry in 
the land; will make our waste places as beautiful 
as a hillside of living green; will make two blades 
of grass grow where one grows now, and will 
make one blade grow where none grows now. All 
things wait on the development of<his power. I 


refer to the grandest power with which any nation 
can be blessed—our boy power and girl power. 
Among the hills and valleys of Virginia is as 
sirong and as noble a native stock of children as 
can be found anywhere on earth. In our hands 
lies their future. What will we do with it? 


SOME TEACHERS’ AND CITIZENS’ MEETINGS IN VIRGINIA 
Reported by Examiner E. H. RUSSELL 


The following are some important and inter- 
esting meetings recently held in the first circuit: 


GOOCHLAND COUNTY. 


On October 25th a meeting of teachers and 
citizens was held at Hebren church, Goochland 
county. Educational addresses were made by 
Division Superintendent C. W. Dickinson, and 
Examiner E. H. Russell. After the speaking the 
large crowd present enjoyed a delightful basket 
picnic. The spirit for school improvement in 
that community is growing. Not very far 
from that point, at Caldwell, a new school house 
has recently been erected. The house is a credit 
‘to the county and in the building of it the dis- 
trict fund was supplemented by private contribu- 
tions to the extent of nearly a thousand dollars. 
At the Hebron meeting the people unanimously 
endorsed the increased levy for schools, and 
selected a certain day to be the day for the annual 
educational rally for that district. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY 


On October 31st a large crowd of teachers and 
citizens and general public gathered at Sandy 
Bottom, in Middlesex county, for the purpose of 
laying a corner stone of the Union High School 
building. This is a fine building of six or seven 
rooms and means a consolidation of four single 
room schools. This building when complete will 
cost more than $4,000. The corner stone was laid 
by Donevant Masonic Lodge, assisted by visit- 
ing members from other lodges. The ladies 
served refreshments and realized more than $100 
for the school building fund. Addresses were 
delivered by Superintendent W. S. Christian, Hon. 
J. H. Saunders, Rev. R. A. Williams of Fred- 
ericksburg, Hon. W. D. Evans and Examiner E. 


H. Russell. In answer to a request for popular 
subscription for the building fund, $400 was 
raised. This added to former amounts makes 
a total private subscription of about $1,300. 


On Monday, November 18th a well attended 
and enthusiastic meeting of teachers, trustees, 
and citizens was held in the town of Urbanna. 
Notwithstanding a heavy rain both the afternoon 
and evening meetings were large. The specific 
object of this meeting was to intensify the inter- 
est in the building of a suitable school house for 
Urbanna. Addresses were mace by Superinten- 
dent W. 8S. Christian, Dr. B. Cabell Hening and 
Examiner E. H. Russell. The trustees decided to 
make an effort toward building a house. After 
the addresses a sum of about $1,700 was raised 
to supplement the district fund. The desire is 
to erect a house that will be a source of pride to 
the entire county. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


On October 17th, a number of citizens and 
school trustees met at Cumberland Court-house 
to perfect plans to establish a County High School. 
After a full discussion a site was selected and the 
movements definitely established. The Super- 
visors raised the district levy five cents on a hun- 
dred dollars and made an extra appropriation of 
$300 toward the building of the house. The 
building when complete will cost about $3,000. 
At the meeting the citizens pledged $800 in pri- 
vate subscriptions. 


. HENRICO COUNTY 


A number of meetings have recently been held 
in Varina district, Henrico county, for the pur- 
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pose of arousing interest in consolidating smaller 
schools and establishing graded schools. The 
meetings have been well attended and addresses 
made by Superintendent Jackson Davis, Trustee 
John C. Freeman and Examiner E. H. Russell. 
It is hoped that the sentiment has been stimulated 
to the point of shortly reaping practical results. 
At a later meeting with the Supervisors of the 
county the district levy was increased in Brook- 
land, Fairfield and Varina districts. Superin- 
tendent Davis is accomplishing much for the good 
of the schools by consolidation and transporta- 
tion. 


POWHATAN COUNTY 


On November 9th the citizens and teachers of 
Powhatan had a most helpful and interesting 
meeting at the county seat. Superintendent Ken- 
non had labored diligently for the meeting and 
his efforts were crowned with eminent success. 
Addresses were made by Hon. Rosewell Page and 
Examiner E. H. Russell. The county teachers’ 
association was re-organized and officers elected. 
A delegate was appointed to represent the asso- 
ciation at the Roanoke Conference, the associa- 
tion agreeing to pay the railroad expenses. The 
meeting passed resolutions asking for an increase 
in the local school levy. 


STAFFORD COUNTY 


On November ist a teachers’ institute and citi- 
zens’ educational meeting was held at Stafford 
Court-house. Notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather, practically all of the white 
teachers of the county and quite a number of the 
citizens were present. Addresses were made by 
Examiner Charles G. Maphis of the fifth circuit, 
Superintendent James Ashby, Examiner E. H. 


Russell and others. The county teachers’ associa- 


tion was organized and a delegate selected to 
represent the county at the Roanoke Conference 
The meeting proved a most successful one and 
will redown to the good of the schools of Stafford 
county. 


KING GEORGE COUNTY 


A very inspiring meeting was held at King 
George, November 12th. Practically all of the 
trustees and white teachers of the county, as well 
as a goodly number of patrons, were present. This 
was perhaps the first meeting of the kind ever 
held in the county and will have a stimulating 
effect on the school system. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Superintendent James Ashby and Iixami- 
ners Charles G. Maphis and E. H. Russell. After 
the speaking the teachers’ association was organ- 


ized and officers elected. Mr. J. E. Newbill was 


elected president of the association and also 
appointed as delegate to the Roanoke Conference. 


ESSEX COUNTY 


On Friday, November 15th all the white 
teachers of Essex county and a large number 
of the trustees and citizens held an enthusiastic 
meeting at Tappahannock. Addresses were made 
by Superintendent E. R. Baird and Examiner E. 
H. Russell. Professors R. R. Bentley and J. E. 
Reynolds gave interesting and able discussions on 
important school subjects. The meeting was, 
from every view point, a most helpful one. The 
county teachers’ association was organized and Mr. 
Reynolds was appointed as delegate to the Roan- 
oke Conference. The citizens of Tappahannock 


who were present decided to call another meeting 
for the purpose of organizing a citizens’ associa- 
tion with a view to erecting a suitable school- 
house for Tappahannock. 


_THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


All the schools of Virginia take at least one 
week holiday at Christmas. It is an excellent 
plan to have some exercises on the day that the 
school adjourns. A Christmas song, or a short 
Christmas play by the children of the school is 


always interesting. To these exercises should be 
invited the parents and friends of the children. 
One reason our schools are not looked after by 
the patrons is the fact that efforts are not made 
to get them to come to the school building to in- 
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spect it and to see the progress of the children. 
Christmas entertainments are a splendid means 
by which to have the patrons become interested 
in the schools. The programme should be pre- 
pared according to the needs and conditions of 
the pupils. One thing that is very helpful, is to 
have each child memorize a few verses appropri- 
ate to the occasion. Below we give a number of 
quotations which were kindly furnished us by 
Miss J. N. Forbes, of Jarratt, Va. 


SELECTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 


At Christmas, play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 
—Tusser. 


At Christmas, I no more desire a rose 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth ; 
But like of each thing that in season grows. 
—Shakespeare. 


The time draws near the birth of Christ, 
The moon is hid, the night is still, 

And Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 


—Tennyson. 
I heard the bells on Christmas day, 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet the words repeat, 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 
—Longfellow. 


Remember the manger so cold and bare, 
The breath of kine in the chilly air, 
And think how the child that shivering lay, 
Doth warm the hearts of the world to-day! 
The great white star that bent on earth, 
Kindled the yule-log on each hearth. 

—Charles H. Crandall.—form Wayside Music. 


But peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began. 
The winds with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whisp’ring new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to save, 
While. birds of calm sit brooding on the charm’d 
wave. 


—Milton. 


God rest ye, little children, but nothing you 
affright, 

For Jesus Christ your Savior was born this happy 
night ; 

Along the hills of Galilee, the white flock sleeping 

When Christ, the child of Nazareth, was born on 
Christmas day. 

—D. M. Mulock. 


Within the hall are song and laughter, 

The cheeks of Christmas grow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every carbel and rafter 

With lightsome green of ivy and holly. 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 

Wallows the yule log’s roaring tide. 


—dJ. R. Lowell. 


Three kings came out of the dim far East, 
Each ladened with gifts that pleased him best, 
No banners they bore, 
Nor swords they wore,— 
They came, but to greet the child—Christ blest! 
—Chas. Dexter, from a Christmas song. 


*Tis Christmas Night! the snow, 
A flock unnumbered lies ; 

The old Judean stars aglow 
Keep watch across the skies. 


—Father Tabb. 


Hark! how all the welkin rings 
Glory to the king of kings! 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled! 
Joyful, all ye nations rise, 

Join the triumphs of the skies, 
Universal nature say, 

Christ the Lord is born to-day. 


—Charles Wesley. 


The glory from the manger shed, 
Wherein the lowly Saviour lay, 

Shines as a halo round the head 
Of every human child to-day. 


—Phoebe Cary. 
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Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 


* * * * * * 


Once a lovely shining star, 

Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 

’ Made a manger’s cradle brighi; 
Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. 


—Eugene Field. 


Heap on more wood! 
The wind is chill, 
But let it whistle, 
As it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 


* * * * * * 


All hailed with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 


—Sir Walter Scott. 


Bright and blessed is the time, 
Sorrows end and joys begin, 
While the bells with merry chime, 
Ring the day of plenty in! 
But the happy tide to hail, 
With a sigh or with a tear! 
Heigho! 
I hardly know,— 
Christmas comes but once a year. 


—Thomas Hood. 


Sing, O my heart! 
Sing thou in rapture this dear morn 
Whereon the blessed Prince is born 
And as thy song shall be of love, 
So let my deeds be charity,— 
By the dear Lord that reigns above, 
By Him that died upon the tree; 

By this fair morn, 

Whereon is born 
The Christ that saveth all and me! 


——Eugene Field. 


I do remember when J was a child, 
How my young heart, a stranger then to ‘care, 
With transport leap’d upon this holy day, 
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As o'er the house, all gay with evergreens, 
From friend to friend with joyful speed I ran, 
Bidding a merry Christmas to them all. 
—Robert Southey. 
It chanced upon the merry, merry Christmas eve, 
I went sighing past the church across the moor- 
land dreary— 
Oh! never sin and want and woe this earth will 
leave, 
And the bells but mock the wailing sound, they 
sing so cheery, 
How long, O Lord! how long before thou come 
again? 
Still in cellar, and in garret, and on moorland 
dreary, 
The orphans moan, and widows weep, and pious 
men tvil in vain, 
Till the earth is sick of hope deferred, though 
Christmas bells be cheery. 
—Charles Kingsley, In a Christmas Caro]. 


Ring the joy-bells all around! 
Hail the Sacred Christmas morn! 
For the peace of life is found, 
And the hope of heaven is born. 
—William Winter. 


There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer, . 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire 
While the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem, 
Cradles a King. 
—J. G. Holland. 
The moon that now is shining, 
In skies so blue and bright, 
Shone ages since on Shepherds 
Who watched their flock by night; 
There was no sound upon the earth, 
The azure air was still, 
The sheep in quiet clusters lay, 
Upon the grassy hill. 


* * * * * * 


But the star that shone in Bethlehem 
Shines still, and shall not cease, 
And we listed still to the tidings 
Of Glory and of Peace. 
—Adelaide A. Proctor. 
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1. At least two newspapers of the state (the 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch and the Roanoke Times) 
haye taken exception to the “school books ads.”, as 
they term the publishers’ advertisements in the 
Virginia Journal of Education. By implication or 
otherwise, these papers claim that the Board of 
Edueation becomes morally obligated to the per- 
sons who advertise in the Virginia Journal of 
Education. In fact one paper has said “the State 
Board is put under a moral obligation, if noth- 
ing: more, to endorse the publications of the ad- 
vertisers.” We wish to inquire if proprietors and 
editors of newspapers are morally obligated to 
endorse the different brands of whiskey, the differ- 
ent kinds of patent medicines and of “fake” 
jewelry, which are advertised in their columns. 
Shall the widows who fall heir to a few thousand 
dollars in insurance on the death of their hus- 
bands consider that the proprietors and editors of 


newspapers endorse all kinds of investment 
schemes that are advertised through their col- 
umns? We hold that no paper is morally obli- . 
gated to endorse the wares of its advertisers, but 
we do believe that no paper should take adver- 
tisements of any articles which are not of an ap- 
proved standard. The Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation has, therefore, accepted for advertisement 
only such books as are or have been in use in 
some parts of Virginia or the South. The editor 
has not accepted advertisements except of reputa- 
ble publications. 

2. These newspapers seem to be ignorant of 
who is financing the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. When the present editor was put in 
charge a complete statement of the basis of or- 
ganization was published in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, Thursday, September 5, 1907, showing 
how the need of a Journal of Education was 
suggested to the Board of Education by Governor 
Swanson ; how a committee was appointed by the 
Board which recommended the publication of a 
Journal, not as a private enterprise, but with an 
editor on a salary, and that by subscriptions and 
advertisements the Journal should live except 
that it was to receive appropriations from The 
Department of Education, $750.00; the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, $300.00; the State Female 
Normal School, $300.00; the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, $300.00; the Virginia Military 
Institute, $200.00; William and Mary College, 
$150.00; the State Board of Agriculture, $300.00; 
a sum total of $2,300.00. This plan was 
adopted by the State Board of Education and 
approved by the other boards, and a board of 
managers representing these institutions was by 
common consent agreed upon, their duty being 
to elect an editor, whose work and administration 
of funds they would supervise. These facts were 
not only published in the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch on the date above mentioned, but also in 
the Richmond News-Leader, and the Richmond 
Evening Journal, and were given out on the sup- 
position that they would be sent out to the other 
papers of the State. But the Virginia Journal of 
Education, in its first number in October, which: 
was sent to. every newspaper in the State, made a 
full statement in an article called “The Board of 
Managers of the Virginia Journal of Education” 
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and in the “Publishers Announcement.” Nothing 
has been done under a bushel, but in the open 


-day-light, and he who has eyes: to read may know 


the facts without drawing upon his imagination, 
or requesting information which had already been 
given. 

if is:not contemplated that the Journal should 
have any deficit; but should such occur, the va- 
rious institutions who are supporting it would 
probably close out the Journal and pay the de- 
ficit. It is hoped that there may be a small margin 
at the end of the first year in the treasury, which 
will go to the improvement of the Journal and 
not to any individual. No member of the Board 
of Managers receives any compensation whatever 
for his services to the Journal. 

3. Our rates of advertising are the same to all 
parties, except that we make a discount to colleges 
and universities that we do not make to commer- 
cial firms. The Journal is to be administered on a 
business basis for the good of the schools of Vir- 
ginia. No publisher is forced in any way to adver- 
tise, and he does so because he wishes to get his 
books before the teachers of Virginia. There is no 
better medium for him. There are 10,000 teach- 
ers in Virginia. It would cost $100 in postage 
to send each one of those teachers a circular, not 
to mention cost of addressing envelopes, ete. Pub- 
lishers, therefore, advertise in the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education because it is a satisfactory 
medium of making known their books. 

The editor of this Journal began teaching at 
Houston, in Halifax county, Virginia, as prin- 
cipal of a two-room school. When he wanted a 
book on a certain subject, he had no idea where 
to go and get it; he did not know the address of 
all the publishers. He examined all the school 
books in his possession and wrote to the pub- 
lishers, whose imprint he found upon them, for 
circulars relating to certain kind of books. After 
two or three weeks he got together about the kind 
ef information that the advertisements of the 
Virginia Journal of Education now give the 
teachers of Virginia. This was an expensive and 
slow method, which teachers will not, as a rule, 
carry out. 

A prominent superintendent of the schools 
who has nothing to do with book adoptions by 
the State Board of Education wrote me after 
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reading one newspaper criticism: “One of 
the things necessary for the rural school teach- 
ers to know is where to get books of the compa- 
nies, approved by State authority. The Journal 
should give this very information. The com- 
panies that do business in Virginia should be re- 
quired to place an advertisement in the Journal, 
because many times in our rural schools we cannot 
get the books from the merchants that we actually 
must have, and heretofore many teachers have 
not known the address of the companies and we 
have lost from one to three weeks in getting 
books. With the Journal in the hands of the 
teacher, he or she can turn at once to the ad- 
vertisement, collect the money from the pupils, 
send it on and in a day or three days at most, 
we can have the books needed, and from a com- 
pany with whom we are authorized to deal. So 
I would suggest, for the actual convenience to the 
teachers and children in the out-of-town sectiofis 
in this State, that in the future all book con- 
cerns authorized to do business on ‘account of 
hooks adopted in our State be required to put a 
standing advertisement in the State Journal. -It 
is right to do it, for the benefit that comes direct 
to our country pupils, in saving much time in 
the supply of books. If the author of that criti- 
cism had been up against the supply of books to 
rural pupils as I have been, I believe he would 
have advocated the thing he now undertakes to 
criticise. At any rate, no amount of criticsm 
can turn me from what I know to be of great 
practical benefit to the operation of rural schools.” 

The above criticism shows the necessity of the- 
information which is given by the advertisements 
of the Virginia Journal of Education. Were 
the Board of Education in the awarding of book 
contracts to require the publishers to put an adver- 
tisement in every issue of the Journal of adopted 
books, giving the price agreed upon with the State 
Board and the dealers through whom the books can 
be secured, could this be regarded as a “hold up?” 

But the State Board has taken no such position. 
It would he just, if it is just to adopt books at all, 
because if teachers are going to be required to use 
books which they have never seen until it is 
announced that they are adopted, it is certainly 
the duty of the State to see that these teachers 
get all information possible concerning those books- 
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If there were no adoptions of any kind what- 
ever, every publisher would, in his effort to secure 
business, advertise in order that teachers might 
know what books could be found and where. The 
publisher, therefore, in advertising the books that 
have been adopted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and new books that are serviceable to teach- 
ers, is doing a great service to the teachers of 
the State and to himself, and the Journal would 
not be fulfilling its mission to these teachers if it 
did not give the information about the books 
which they are required to use, or about other 
books that will be helpful to them. The Journal 
could easily live without “school book ads.,” but 
it is unwilling to fill its pages with “patent medi- 
cine ads.” instead of with advertisements of real 
educational value. Many advertisements that 
may be legitimate for newspapers would not be 
accepted by the Journal at any price. 

4. Last, but after all most important, is the 
fact that criticisms which are constantly imply- 
ing directly or indirectly collusion, or the possi- 
bility of collusion, is striking deep at the moral 
honesty of our people. Such criticism will poison 
the mind of the public and produce the belief 
that all men are by nature dishonest. Whether 
there be a Journal of Education or not, the State 
Board of Edueation can “hold up” the publishers 
Are we to assume that 
they wish to do it? Every man who has the 
appointing power of any official can “hold up” 
the man that he appoints if he wishes to do so. 
Are we to assume that he wishes to? If we are 
to assume such a state of affairs, then representa- 
tive democracy, such as we have in this country, 
with delegated agents, is a failure, and we will 
have to become an anarchistic community. If the 
assumption is made that the members of the State 
Board of Education, because they have authorized 
the publication of a Journal and because the 
editor of that Journal has accepted wholesome ad- 
vertisements from school book publishers are for 
this reason obligated to endorse those publishers 
or that they are playing a game of “hold up,” 
then the teachers of Virginia must be deprived 
of valuable information concerning books which 
they do not otherwise get if the advertisements 
are eliminated. Maybe the Board would be forced 
to become publishers of text books in the interest 


if they wish to do it. 


of the State. Then the next assumption would 
be that the public printer might be in col- 
lusion with the various printing establishments 
and the State would, therefore, nave to own a 
printing plant. Moreover, it would never do to 
take any text book already in existence, because 
there would be collusion between the publisher 
who owns the plates of that book and the State 
Board of Education. It would not do to have 
any teacher or superintendent in any way con- 
nected with the public school system of Virginia 
to write a book, because he might get it adopted 
by undue influence. Our books would, therefore, 
have to be written by teachers outside of the State 
who do not know our conditions. The laws of 
Virginia for fear that some such question as that 
might be raised, have said that books written by 
officials of the public school system may be placed 
upon the list by consent of the Board, and, more- 
over, have designated how books shall be adopted 
for use in the schools. 

The State Board three years ago undertook to 
give to the State of Virginia a list of books for use 
in the schools, and within the past two vears it’ 
has tried to develop the schools without reference 
to the school book question. The Board has 
authorized a Journal, not as a private enterprise, 
but as an enterprise of all the State Boards in- 
terested in education. These boards agreed in 
common that such an arrangement would be 
beneficial to the educational interests of the State. 
An editor was employed, who is neither State-nor 
public school official, but who has been a public 
school teacher, a college professor and the editor 
of a text book publishing company, and who is 
the author of two school books, adopted by the 
Board of Education three years ago. His expe- 
rience tells him that teachers wish to read adver- 
tisements of books and that publishers wish their 
books brought to the attention of the teachers, and 
that a school journal is the proper channel for 
school book advertisements. 

In noting books already adopted by the State 
Board of Education any criticism of the same is 
unfair as applied to the present Board of Edu- 
cation as our present text book list was made in 
1904, when the Board of Education was composed 
of eight men, of whom only two are still members 
of the Board. 
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The National Education Association is a power 
in the union as a whole, but the people of the 
South have problems to deal with that are not 
discussed to any extent in the National Educa- 
tional Association, or, when discussed, only a 
brief time is allotted to them. While the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education deprecates sectional 
lines, it, at the same time realizes fully that 
these sectional lines cannot be removed until the 
problems that confront the various sections are 
removed. It is, therefore, very fitting and proper 
that the Southern States, with their peculiar prob- 
lems, should have a distinct Educational Associa- 
tion. We hope that this Association will receive 
a more hearty support than has at times been 
given it. We call attention, therefore, to the fol- 
lowing announcement which is now being sent out 
by the president of the Southern Education As- 
sociation : 


The Southern Educational Association will convene 
in Lexington, Ky., December 26, 27, and 28, 1907. 
Local arrangements have been made, and the pro- 
gram is now being prepared. For further informa- 
tion address any of the following: 

R. J. Tighe, President, Asheville, N. C.; 
Cunningham, Secretary, Birmingham, Ala.; 
White, Local Chairman, Lexington, Ky. 


i.. B. 
Milford 


Each day, each month, each year, sentiment 
grows for industrial training. If America stands 
for enything in the history of the world, it is 
for democracy and industrial development. Neces- 
sary to its success, therefore, are schools con- 
ducted on a democratic basis with an educational 
equipment, that will train boys and girls to fit 
into the industrial system of the country. Con- 
sidering these facts, the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education has called a 
meeting to consist of manufacturers, trade union- 
ists, and educators in Chicago, on December 5th, 
to discuss the problems of industrial education. 
Preliminary to this gathering, the Society has 
sought the views of 300 manufacturers and labor- 
ing men. A full account of their replies can be 
got from Professor ©. R. Richards, of the Teach- 
ers’ College, New York City. We venture to 
quote the opinions held by some of the leading 
manufacturers of America 
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R. K. LeBlond, President of the R. K. LeBlond 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: “I think it 
of just as great importance that hands and brain 
should be educated technically as any other way. 
Any man forfeits a great deal of pleasure and 
usefulness in this life when his education lacks 
a constructive course. I do not favor evening 
school of any description, while I realize they 
are an absolute necessity, and splendid results are 
obtained from them. I have always held that it 
is just as necessary to good health and good re- 
sults that a certain amount of time be given to 
recreation as to work, study and sleep.” 

Richard Moldenke, Secretary American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, Watchung, N. J.: “I be- 
lieve that the only hope we have to keep this 
nation in the front industrially, is to push indus- 
trial education with might and main, and not 
wait very long before beginning. ll trades 
should be taught. The trade school should teach 
its students the principles of the respective trades 
in question, together with enough practical mani- 
pulation to make the student self-supporting from 
the start after leaving the school. It should also 
give him a general education, so as not to get 
the student into grooves.” 

John Golden, General President of the United 
Textile Workers of America, Fall River, Mass.: “I 
can safely say that organized labor is not and 
never will be opposed to industrial education 
properly controlled and scientifically adminis- 
tered. Rest assured that the labor unions will 
at all times oppose trade schools of the character 
[I have mentioned, (corporation schools—“scab 
hatcheries” Mr. Golden calls them), but will 
further a movement for more opportunities for 
industrial and technical education.” 

John Fitzpatrick, President of Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor: “I am in favor, generally, of in- 
dustrial education. The form I favor is that of 
the preparatory and practical. I believe that all 
trades can be taught. I favor preparatory trade 
school work under public auspices, but do not 
favor trade schools conducted by manufacturing 
concerns.” 

Henry Abrahams, Secretary of Central Labor 
Union, Boston, Mass.: “Personally, I am of the 


opinion the trade school is coming, hence we 
must recognize the inevitable. 


If we were to 
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take the children of twelve and for two years 
to teach them the use of tools, they would find 
themselves better fitted for the battle of life. 
There should be evening schools for men in en- 
gineering, electricity, plumbing. I am opposed 
to trade schools run by private corporations.” 

Henry Sterling, Secretary of Boston Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 13, Boston Mass.: “There is a 
demand in every trade for good workmen, but 
little opportunity in industry for one to become 
efficient. No trade can be taught in a school, but 
much that will tend to better and more efficient 
work can be taught. I believe public trade 
schools a just charge on the public treasury, but 
I do not favor evening trade schools. Rather, I 
favor a part time system, half day at work, half 
day in school.” 

John F. Tobin, General President of Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, Boston: “I am in favor of 
public education conducted at the public expense, 
wherein an opportunity is given in the practical 
workings of any given trade. It is frequently said 
that trade unionists are opposed to industrial edu- 
eation, but this is not true. The opposition which 
appears amongst trade unionists is because they 
have in mind the {particular enterprises that 
have been conducted solely for profit.” 

Most of the opinions given above are taken 
from persons connected in some way with the 
unions of the country. Their replies show that 
the unions are beginning to recognize the ine- 
vitable, that to properly maintain the unions 
there must be skilled workmen, that in spite of 
all organizations, in the long run, the survival 
of the fittest is the inevitable law of nature. A 
laborer with the support of a union can maintain 
his position for a while even though inefficient, 
but the efficient laborer not supported by a union 
will eventually come to the front. The labor 
unions, therefore, recognize that there must be 
trade schools so that all classes of laborers can 
be properly developed for a high state of effici- 
ency. 


Anent the article in the November ieeue of the 
Virginia Journal of Wdueation, “A leal Our 


Svetem,” which points out the lack of wietem om 


the part of high schools and colleges in arraiging 
their curricula, so that they overlap, we print here- 
with a series of resolutions adopted without a 
dissenting vote at the conference of high school 
teachers and college representatives, held at 
Charlottesville on the 22nd of June, 1907: 


We, the members of your committee, appointed 
to crystalize and reduce to some definite form the 
suggestions and facts brought out in the discus- 
sion of the proper correlation of high schools and 
colleges, beg to submit the following: 

1. That there are no definite uniform entrance 
requirements to our institutions of collegiate 
grade ; 

2. That the low entrance requirements to such 
institutions vitally affect the development of pub- 
lic high schools in our towns and rural districts 
by the admission of students before they have com- 
pleted the high school course ; 

We therefore recommend: 

1. That the entrance requirements of all insti- 
tutions of collegiate grade be, for the school year 
1909-10, not lower than the work recognized by 
the State Board of Education, as the requirements 
for a first grade high school ; 

2. That when it is found advisable on the part 
of institutions of collegiate grade to do high school 
work in connection with their college course this 
work should be kept distinct and separate from 
the college work, should be so advertised, and the 
students be enrolled or catalogued as high school 
students ; 

3. That a committee of public high school 
teachers be appointed at this conference to pre- 
sent these recommendations to our State Board 
of Education with such elaborations and explana- 
tions as may be necessary to convince said Board 
of the importance of putting into effect these 
recommendations. 

KE. Sumter SmMira, 


J. Carrer WALKER 


P. 8. Bama 
A L. Borers 
1. M. Berve 
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Representatives of nearly all of the colleges in 
the State and of many of the public high schools 
and private secondary schools were present at 
Charlottesville, and engaged earnestly in the dis- 
cussions of these resolutions of such vital import- 
ance. In fact, nearly the whole time of the meet- 
ing was occupied with the consideration of these 
resolutions 

The committee appointed for the purpose, as 
set forth in the resolutions, is as follows: 

Harrington Waddell, Lexington, Chairman; C. 
H. Friend, South Boston; P. S. Barnes, Danville ; 
A. L. Burger, Lynchburg; R. R. Jones, Peters- 
burg; J. C. Harwood, Richmond; F. B. Fitz- 
patrick, Pulaski; George McK. Bain, Norfolk; 
D. W. Persinger, Roanoke; Edgar Sydenstricker, 


Lynchburg. 


The above facts were furnished the Virginia 
Journal of Education by Professor Edgar Syden- 
stricker, of Lynchburg, President of the High 
School ‘Teachers’ Conference. 

The resolutions adopted by the Charlottesville 
Conference are indeed far-reaching. In this day, 
when the educational system of Virginia is being 
improved by the establishment of new high 
schools, the importance of the proper correlation 
of college and high school courses becomes more 
pronounced, for without proper correlation of the 
high schools and the colleges, our system cannot be 
satisfactory and productive of the best results. 


Below we print some the comments received 
about “The Virginia Journal of Education.” 


J. Luther Kibler, Principal Buchanan Insti- 
tute, Grundy, Virginia, wrote: 


“T am well pleased—more than pleased—with 
our new “Virginia Journal of Education.” Il 
rejoice at its advent as the “advance agent” of 
prospe “‘: for our public school system. I hear- 
ily « lorse the ten propositions in the Journal's 


Frogram or “Platform.” Those who say “nay” 


to any of them ought to be deemed guilty of 
breaking the ten commandments of our educa- 
tional “law” of common sense and justice on the 
schcol question.” 


Index-Appeal, of October 17th, said: 


“The first number of The Virginia Journal of 
Education appears under date of October, 1907, 
and with guarantees set forth in the Publisher’s 
It starts 
with an interesting and instructive table of con- 


announcement, that assure its success. 


tents, the first article being a well written sketch, 
with portrait, of Governor Swanson and his atti- 
tude towards the public schools, prepared by J 
D. Eggleston, Jr., Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The Journal, we are told by the 
publisher, is under the patronage of two State 
Boards and five institutions of learning. ‘The 
editor is paid a salary and all funds in excess 
of expenses will be devoted to the improvement 
of the Journal. There can be no reasonable ques- 
tion as to the advantages of a journal of educa- 
tion to the school system and the cause of edu- 
vation generally, and if we may take the initial 
number as a fair sample of its successors, the 
Virginia Journal of Education is peculiarly well 
fitted to fulfill that purpose. 

$1 a year, or ten cents a copy. 


The price is only 


J. W. Chinn, Sr., Superintendent Schools, 
Richmond county, Virginia, has written: 

“The interesting sketch of Governor Swanson’s 
career as given in the Journal is exceedingly stim- 
ulating and encouraging, and is worth the price 
of the paper to every teacher and officer who 
reads it.” 


The Norfolk Landmark, of October 29th, said: 
“It is gratifying to observe the appearance of 
‘The Virginia Journal of Education,’ edited by 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler and published under the 
authority of the State Board of Education. Vir- 
ginia needs a good monthly publication of this 
kind, and if the standard of the first issue is 
maintained “The Virginia Journal of Education” 
will fill the bill. Among the special articles in 
the October number we note, “Claude A. Swanson 
—A Sketch,” by J. D. Eggleston, Jr. (State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction); “The 
Children’s School Farm at the Jamestown Expo- 
sition,” by H. G. Parsons; “The Virginia Public 
School Exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition,” by 
Professor Willis A. Jenkins. ‘The Journal should 
be encouraged.” 
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THE SCHOOLS OF WISE COUNTY 
By R. D. BAKER, Superintendent of Wise County 


Wise county is one of the so-called “backwoods” 
ounties of the State, being in the extreme south- 
western portion, and bordering on Kentucky. It 
was organized in 1855 from portions of Scott, 
Lee, Russell and Buchanan counties. It has an 
area of three hundred and eighty-five square 
miles, and a population of nineteen thousand six 
hundred and thirty-three in 1900, and a school 
population of seven thousand six hundred and 
thirty-two in 1905, as compared with a school 
population of four thousand, six hundred and 
twenty-two in 1895. It is believed by those well 
acquainted with the growth and development of 
the county that the census of 1910 will show a 
population of more than thirty-five thousand and 
a school population of ten thousand. 

We have one hundred and twenty-five white 
schools and ten colored schools. With a white 
school population of seven thousand and three, we 
had enrolled in October, five thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven; and with a colored school 
population of six hundred and nine, we enrolled 
three hundred and nineteen. The average at- 
tendance of white children for the month was 
four thousand one hundred and seven, or 79 per 
cent. The average attendance of colored children 
was two hundred and forty-six, or 77 per cent. 
We spent last year for the pay of teachers over 
thirty-three thousand dollars; for furniture, over 
four thousand dollars; for real estate and build- 
ings, over thirty thousand dollars. 

The county has the maximum county schoo 
levy, 20 per cent on the $100.00, and the follow- 
ing district levies for its seven districts: 

Big Stone Gap District, 30 per cent. on the 
$100.00. 

Gladeville District, 20 per cent. on the $100.00. 

Lipps District, 20 per cent on the $100.00. 

Norton District, 50 per cent. on the $100.00. 

Richmond District, 20 per cent. on the $100.00. 

Roberson District, 20 per cent. on the $100.00. 

Wise District, 50 per cent. on the $100.00. 


The following table shows, at a glance, the 
zrowth of school funds in ten years, as the funds 
for 1906 are given: 





Big Stone Gap District: 1896. 1906. 
State Fund ...... $ 406 51 $ 1,878 69 
fo ey ee 295 62 1,334 46 
eer ree 373 83 2,322 O02 

$1,075 96 $5,535 17 


Donated by town, 1906 2,500 00 
(Town makes 2 
regular appropriation). $8,035 17 


$8,035 17 


Gladeville District: 





State fund ....... $1,538 10 $5,632 75 
ee 1,118 52 3,533 46 
are 1,058 33 11,153 38 

$3,714 95 $20,319 5yY 


Lipps District: 





State fund ...... $1,236 70 $4,414 43 
EE Sie wier cee 899 34 3,964 44 
EE bade dees 725 92 2,940 57 
$2,861 96 $11,319 44 

Richmond District: 
State fund ........ $ 831 80 $4,366 98 
| eer eer rere 603 72 3,913 48 
eS eee 197 64 4,135 81 
$2,133 16 $12,416 27 

Roberson District: 
State fund ....... $934.96  _$1,960 07 
EE a ndeenn tee 691 78 1,748 25 
ee 192 00 1,484 01 
$1.818 74 $5,192 33 


The districts of Norton and Wise were in- 
cluded in the figures of Gladeville District, be- 
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cause they were taken from the Gladeville Dis- 
trict since 1896. 

It has been said that the local funds are the 
best index to the school interest shown by any 
community. We beg to call attention to the fact 
that Big Stone Gap District receives $1,878.69 
from the State and has a district fund of $2,- 
232.02, and an annual appropriation by the town 
of $2,500.00, making a total of district levy 
amounting to $4,822.02, or two and _ one-half 
times as much as it receives from the State; Nor- 
ton, which receives $1,304.10 from the State, has 
a district fund of $2,974.54; and Wise, which re- 
ceives $1,276.97 from the State, has a district 
fund of $3,216.35. By comparing above table it 
will be seen that the growth has been marvelous. 
Take Roberson District, whose increase in district 
fund in ten years amounts to about 1,000 per 
cent; or Gladesville District, where the increase 
has been about the same. 

We would have a still larger district fund, in 
the districts having twenty cents, if we were not 
prohibited by the act of the Legislature, which 
provided that the maximum allowed by the Con- 
stitution shall not be levied except by a vote of 
the people. 


What is that maximum? Fifty cents on the 
one hundred dollars of assessed valuation. It 
cents on the 


should be at least one hundred 


one hundred dollars. That would be very low 
compared with the levies collected in some of the 
States. 
money into the school work or it will never ac- 
complish the results for which patriotic Virgin- 
ians are hoping. 


We must make up our minds to put more 


We have a number of good school houses. In 
building we put hot air heat in houses of more 
than two rooms, a thorough ventilating system, 
twenty per cent. light, single desks and good 
blackboards in all the houses. We have built 
within the last two years a stone school building 
at Big Stone Gap of eighteen rooms, cost about 
$33,000.00; a brick building at Norton of eleven 
rooms. cost about $25.000.00; a three room build- 
ing at West Norton, and one at Pound, cost 
about $3,000.00 each: a two-room addition to the 
Esseville school house, cost $1,700.00; and num- 
erous one-room houses. This does not mean that 


we are multiplying schools, but that we are 
building larger houses to accommodate increased 
population, and to allow better grading and build- 
ing good houses to take the place of poor ones. 
We are now building a four-room house at St. 
Paul, heated with hot air, and modern in every 
respect, with slate blackboards and single desks, 
cost about $5,000.00. Russell county contributed 
some money to this house, and some of her chil- 
dren will attend this school. There is also being 
erected a seven-room school building at Toms 
Creek which will cost about $10,000.00. 
Owing to the topography of the county, bad 
roads and much water to cross, we have not tried 
transportation of pupils by wagons, and do not 
think it at all probable that we shall undertake 
We consoli- 
dated the schools at Inman,Imboden and Appala- 


to do so for many years to come. 


chia, carry the pupils on trains, and the result 
has been very satisfactory. The Big Stone Gap 
and Powell’s Valley Railroad, through the infiu- 
ence of General R. A. Ayers, President, carries 
pupils from below Big Stone Gap to school in 
the morning and back at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. This service only costs the Board 
$25.00 a month—we do not know how much it 
costs General Ayers. There was a school at the 
lower end of town, but this was discontinued 
last year, and the pupils are brought to the better 
building to the satisfaction of all reasonable per- 
sons. 

We are agitating a bond issue for roads. and 
unless we are to have another panic, the same 
will be carried. The amount is to be $300,000.00 
and will all be used on about one hundred mile- 
of road. 

We recently carried a bond issue in one of our 
districts for $20,000.00, for a school house, ani 
last week carried another for $15,000.00, in an- 
other district for three houses. These houses wil! 
be built next spring and be ready for occupancy 
next year. 

The work which has been done in Wise county 
could not have been done but for the assistance 
and co-operation of our Commonwealth’s Attor- 
ney, who was once a country school teacher, an‘ 
a good one, too, and who is an earnest advoca‘ 
of better facilities; and for the sympathy and he!» 
of the Board of Supervisors and town councils, an 
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practical efficiency of our Boards of District 
s-hool Trustees. Yet, in looking over the field, 
feel that we have just begun, and that the 
next ten years ought to witness still greater pro- 
ss than the last ten years. Trustees and teach- 
ers are competent and active, and are determined 
lo and have only the best. 
We cannot close this article without expressing 
ur appreciation of the State Board of Examiners 


AMONG THE COLLEGES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Up to November 8,'1907, the number of stu- 
dents that had completed the process of matri- 
culation by enrolling their names in the Regis- 
trar’s office was 760. They were distributed ac- 
cording to departments as follows:: In the Grad- 
uate School, 30; in the Medical School, 103; in 
the Department of Engineering, 109; in the law 
school, 217; in the college, 325. Deducting the 
names of those men that are enrolled in more 
than one department, the total number of differ- 
ent students is found to be that first given above. 
The comparatively small number of men in the 
Medical school is explained by the fact that the 
elevated standards of entrance have 
kept out a number of men who otherwise would 
jave entered. The depression of members in this 
department will be only temporary; and, in the 
meanwhile, the lack of members will be amply 
compensated by the better grade, if possible, with 
the better prepared class of students. Within 
the last year or two no department of the Uni- 
versity has had a greater or more substantial de- 
‘elopment than the Medical School. Only within 
the past month or two four new instructors have 
wen added to the staff. The Dispensary has been 
renovated, newly equipped, and rendered more 
velpful to both the medical classes and the com- 
unity at large; and the Hospital, with its new 
wing, recently opened for service, is more fully 
t\ able to accommodate the constantly growing num- 

ce ver of patients that apply for admission. 
The University has recently issued a 24-page 
a illustrated circular, entitled, “A Statement of 
\ccomplishments and of Recent Growth.” After 
lp 4 brief historical review of past achievement, there 
‘viven an orderly presentation of conditions now 


recently 





and Inspectors. Our active, competent and pop- 
ular Examiner has visited us frequently, advised, 
encouraged and assisted us. It is the feeling of 
teachers, and others interested in educational 
work in this section, that there can be no ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of the action of the State 
Board of Education in the establishment of the 
State Board of Examiners and Inspectors. 


and SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


obtaining under the several captions of finance, 
equipment, instructors, departments and similar 
heads. In a final summary it is shown that’ com- 
paring the present with two years ago, the per- 
centage of increase in power and efficiency in 
four fundamental phases of the University’s work 
has been according to the following rates: (1) 
In total available income, over 27 per cent.; (2) 
in numerical strength of teaching staff, about 100 
per cent.; (3) in total attendance, about 11 per 
cent.; and (4) in the total number of courses 
offered, about 20 per cent. 

Never before in the history of the Institution 
has a more decided and systematic effort been 
put forth by the Faculty to put the University 
in touch with the people of Virginia—to make it 
the real servant of the young manhood of the 
Commonwealth—than is being made, and suc- 
cessfully made, at the present. This effort to 
reach and help the young men of the State is 
being made, naturally and properly, through the 
lower grades of the public school system. The 
University itself is properly, if not so-called, the 
great high school of Virginia, with an open door 
toward every rural school and every school boy, 
through the medium of the coupty and city high 
schools and graded schools. President Alderman. 
with the several members of the Faculty, is striv- 
ing earnestly and constantly to get into sympa- 
thetic and co-operative touch with the public 
schools and the people that attend the public 
schools, as well as with the excellent private 
schools, academies and colleges throughout the 
State. 


Profs. Ormond Stone, Chas. W. Kent, W. H. 
Heck, and Bruce R. Payne, are particularly ac- 
tive in assisting President Alderman in his effort 
to make the University useful and accessible to 
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as well as to 
the sons of the distinguished and wealthy. Profs. 
Heck and Payne, representing as they do, the 
departments of education and teacher-training in 


the sons of the “common people,” 


the University, find their work among the schools 
throughout the State in complete harmony with 
their work here. Each of them is giving all the 
time possible, to the assisting of school principals, 
county superintendents, and district examiners, 
in the practical conducting of teachers’ institutes 
and other educational meetings. They are reach- 
ing dozens of counties in the State, and their 
work in this capacity is limited only by the time 
at their command. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College opened the 
session of 1907 with a larger attendance than 
At this 
writing three hundred and eighty-five students 


has ever been registered on its rolls. 


are on the list, and the session promises to sur- 
pass in interest and results all previous records. 

The special improvements for the session are: 
Opening of the Jones Memorial Library and the 
addition to the Faculty of Professors T. Moody 
Campbell, Ph. D., University of Leipzig, as Pro- 
fessor of German, and Dr. Molton Colton, of the 
University of Paris, Professor of French and 
Spanish. 

The Library is a beautiful building equipped 
with steel stacks, steel tables, and all other modern 
appliances for the best Library work. The build- 
ing is heated by steam, the temperature being 
automatically regulated by a thermostat, and the 
ventilation being carefully provided for. It is 
lighted by a sky-light, being protected from the 
direct rays of the sun and thus delightfully 
lighted for the work of students. 

The introduction of Spanish into the course is 
in itself an advance, and the placing of two 
specialists in the field of Modern Language, in 
addition to two assistants already employed, gives 
a strong force in these subjects. 

The new Science building, which was completed 
and used for the first time last year, has been 


most completely equipped the present session by 
the introduction of electricity for experimental 
purposes and other important additions to the ap- 


paratus. ‘Three Ph. D. Professors have charge of 
the work in this department, assisted by one 
fellow. 

The new water works of the City of Lynch- 
burg bring a supply of water from Pedlar Mills, 
twenty-two miles distant, directly by the College 
gate. Nearly $2,000.00 has been expended by 
the College this year to introduce this to all the 
College buildings by an eight inch main, with 
six inch distributors. 

The College has been provided with fire pro- 
tection by five fire-plugs in the front and in the 
rear, and a Lynchburg Fire Company has re- 
cently been located in the Rivermont section. 

The statement received this year from the New 
York Department of Education that “The highest 
registration by this Department of any of the 
women’s colleges has been accorded Randolph- 
Macon” is a recognition by outside experts which 
is highly appreciated by the College. The whole 
outlook is full of encouragement. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY, BEDFORD CITY 


Randolph-Macon Academy, Bedford City, has 
the largest attendance in its history, every dormi- 
tory room being occupied and accommodations 
having been lacking for many who applied. Con- 
siderable improvements were made during the 
summer in the internal arrangements of the build- 
ing, and the work is in every respect in a pros- 
perous .condition. An additional dormitory is a 
pressing demand. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY, FRONT ROYAL 


Randolph-Macon Academy, Front Royal, is full, 
with the best attendance in its history and 4 
very encouraging outlook. The school has be 
come firmly established in its position in the 
Valley, and serves a widening circle of patrons. 
It will probably have to add to its buildings in 
the near future. 


RANDOLPH-MACON INSTITUTE, DANVILLE, VA. 
The growth of this institution the present year 


is very remarkable, the demand for ,accommoda- 
tions having necessitated the, doubling .of it 
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mer dormitory capacity. The new buildings 
vere almost full as soon as opened. The attend- 
ince is far beyond that of any previous year, 
nd the outlook is full of promise. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


(he catalogue of the current session now in 

hands of the printer, will give a full state- 
nent of the new entrance requirements. For 
next session a total of eleven (11) units will be 
required. The definition of the term unit is now 
zenerally understood, and is being adopted by the 
‘eading American colleges as the basis of estimate, 
n accordance with the recommendation of the 
Carnegie foundation. 

There have been a number of addresses at 
various gatherings by members of the faculty 
during the past month as follows: 

President Denny, at Charleston, W. Va. 

Professor Howe, at Leesburg, Va. 

Professor Howerton, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Staunton, Va., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The contract for the furnishing of the splendid 
new library building has been let, and this build- 
ng should soon be ready for occupancy. It is one 
f the finest college buildings in the South. 

There has recently been an expansion in the 
ourses of Bible study. Hitherto this work has 
een included in the department of history. Pro- 
fessor Latane will hereafter, give the course in 
Jid Testament History, while Professor Hower- 
‘on will take charge of the work in New Testa- 
ment History. 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


‘he State Female Normal School will be well 
‘epresented in the Education Conference at 


Roanoke. Dr. J. F. Messenger, of the Depart- 


nent of Psychology and Education; Miss Lula 
). Andrews, Head of the Department of English, 
ind Miss M. W. Haliburton, Supervisor of Pri- 
ary Work in the Training ’School, are on the 
rogram, and Mr. Lee Bidgood, head of the De- 
artment of History and Social Sciences, is to 


serve on the committee appointed by the High 
School Teachers’ Conference for the discussion 
and improvement of the course of study for our 
high schools. 

The opening exercises of the Normal are made 
very attractive on Monday mornings by Dr. F. A. 
Millidge’s ten-minute talks on world events of 
the day. These talks are thoroughly enjoyed by 
student body and faculty, and almost always at- 
tract some visitor to the auditorium. 

On the 12th inst. Dr. Messenger and Mr. Bid- 
good attended a Teachers’ Institute at Prince 
George, Va. 

Qn the 15th Miss Haliburton left for Rich- 
mond, where she made a talk before the teachers 
of the Richmond city schools. She was accompa- 
nied by Miss Eleanor Neale Jamison, of Salem, 
Va., and Miss Virginia McB. Garrison, ef Nor- 
folk, Va. (student teachers from the Senior Class), 
and by seven pupils from the First Grade and 
four from the Second Grade. The student-teach- 
ers and pupils went for the purpose of giving a 
practical demonstration of the methods employed 
in the Training School. 

The enrolment of the Normal School at this 
date in 1906, was 546. At the present writing 
there are 571 matriculates. 

On the morning of the 12th., Bishop C. B. Gal- 
loway, of the Southern Methodist Church, made 
a short talk to the student body. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


A inost interesting announcement has just been 
made at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
connection with the Department of Agriculture. 
Beginning December first, and running for three 
weeks, the first free Farmer’s Winter Course will 
be given. Fifteen different lecturers will dis- 
cuss subjects pertaining to agriculture, animal 
husbandry, dairying, and YWorticulture. Those 
in attendance on these lectures,—and it is hoped 
that many farmers, especially from all over the 
State, will be present—will be able to room in 
the Agricultural Hall, six of the commodious class 
rooms in this building being fitted up as dormi- 
tories. In the northern universities, especially 
those of the northwest, courses of this sort have 
been given for a number of years and have proved 
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The lectures come 
at a season of the year when there is compara- 


very profitable and popular. 


tively little work on the farms, and in this way, 
opportunity is afforded many farmers to attend. 

Professor Lyman Carrier has recently been 
elected Professor of Agronomy, and will enter 
upon his duties the first of December, giving 
lectures in the course above jdescribed. Pro- 
fessor Carrier is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, and comes to the Polytechnic from the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. 

It is proposed to inaugurate next spring a 


n business 


course 


training to be given the 
Seniors. This will run three months, its purpose 
being to give the students some acquaintance 
with the elementary matters of business life. 
Such a course will mean much to men who have 
had no opportunity of coming in direct contact 
with commercial affairs, to whom the differences 
between a check and a draft, a mortgage and a 
lien, a note and a contract, are not clear. 

Last session a number of the agricultural 
students attended the International Stock Show, 
held in Chicago, and all pronounced their trip 
Some of the Juniors 


and Seniors will go this year: the party to be 


one of inestimable value. 


in charge of one of the professors of Animal 
Husbandry. The show will be held during the 
first week in December. 

During the bitter winter months and while 
changes are being made in the College Chapel, 
the chapel services will be held in the Assembly 
room over the dining hall. Chapel exercises are 
held daily, except Sundays, at eight in the morn- 
ing, and are conducted by the different ministers 
of the city in turn. The students are required to 
attend. 

Dr. Barringer was absent from the Institute 
November 12-14th, presiding over the meeting 
in Chase City of the Medical Society of Virginia, 


of which he is President. 


HtAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


Hampden-Sidney yields to the special service 
of Virginia a scholarly man and an accomplished 
gentleman in Dr. Henry R. MelIlwaine, who has 


been elected Librarian of the Virginia State 


Library, and who has already entered upon his 


new work. Dr. McIlwaine graduated A. B. ai 
Hampden-Sidney in the Class of 1885, being 
prominent in literary work while a student here. 
After teaching for three years he entered Johns 
liopkins University, from which he was gradn- 
ated with Ph. D. in 1893, and from September 
of that year through the session of 1906-7, he 
was Professor of English and History in Hamp- 
den-Sidney, and Librarian also. Besides his work 


‘in the Library at Hampden-Sidney, he has given 


special study to library work in general. His 
Virginia birth and rearing, his instinct for his- 
tory and literature and splendid training in it 
and his special work in library methods qualify 
him in an unusual degree for the responsible 
work to which he has been called and mark out 
for him a future of which his College will be 
proud. He leaves Hampden-Sidney numbering 
as friends all who knew him. 

Dr. A. W. MeWhorter, who has had successful 
experience in library work in the Congressional 
Library in Washington, is Librarian for the year. 
with Mr. Thomas K. Young as assistant. 

The first issue of the “Hampden-Sidney Maya- 
zine,” with Mr. D. A. Haller, of Pocahontas, Va.. 
as editor-in-chief, has appeared. In addition to 
narratives of local happenings, news about th 
alumni and articles contributed by the students. 
the Magazine of last session was favored with 
a series of articles on Hampden-Sidney histor) 
from the facile pen of Dr. Alfred J. Morrison. 
who, by the way, prepared the very valuable an 
readable history of Halifax county for distribu- 
tion at the Jamestown Exposition. 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


Kmory and Henry College has enrolled 25 
students to date. This is the largest attendai 
the College has known since 1860, when 
student body numbered more than 250. 

The financial agent of the College reports | 
the $75,000.00 necessary to secure Mr. Carnegie* 
conditional gift of $25,000.00 has been secure. 

Two new buildings are approaching completion 
and several minor improvements have been mai! 
in the College buildings and equipments within t! 
last sixty days. The contractor is now getting 
on the ground the material for the large do: 
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y to be known as the Memorial Building. Each 
its hundred rooms is in memory of some alum- 

nus or friend of the College. This building will 
ready for use in September, 1908. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


ltichmond College has entered upon what prom- 
.s to be in several ways a notable year in its 
The attendance up to the present ex- 
Last year, all 
previous records were broken, the total enrolment 


story. 
ceds that of any former session. 


the entire session being two hundred and 
This 


ready reached two 


seventy-one. year the enrolment has al- 
hundred and eighty-five and 
will certainly go beyond three hundred before 
The large majority 


i! these students come from Virginia, of course, 


the end of the winter term. 


it a goodly number of them come from else- 
where, there being representatives from fourteen 
States and three foreign countries. 

under the 
College, is overflowing with 
At the beginning of the session the 
urolment went up to one hundred and thirty-five, 
the maximum number that can be cared for with 
the present facilities, and since then nearly fifty 


The Richmond Academy, run 
ispices of the 


students. 


applicants have been turned away for want of 
room to accommodate them. 

The campaign for raising an additional half 
million dollars for Richmond College and affili- 
ited schools is well under way, with every promise 

complete success. The chief object of this 
movement is the establishment of a Woman’s Col- 
lege, which will be under the control of the Trus- 
tees of Richmond College, and which will offer to 
women courses of instruction equal in grade to 
those now offered to men. 

ROANOKE COLLEGE 

toanoke College has sixteen professors and in- 

ictors the present session. The total enrol- 
ment of students last session 218. The 
Trustees last June advanced the entrance require- 
ments about a year. 

The raising of the standard has not decreased 
attendance the present session. The addition of 
‘two departments and the increase of enrolment 


was 


has given a decided impulse to the growth of the 
College on all sides. 


THE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


It has been a great surprise—indeed a shock- 
to an alumnus of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute to hear it said of a Virginian, that he had 
never heard of the “Virginia Military Institute.” 
That is a fact—heard by an alumnus from tlic 
north of one who thus acknowledged his ignor- 
ance. ‘There are others,” probably, but probably 
not among the body of teachers of the great 
Commonwealth of old Virginia. ‘This leads the 
writer to say that there are few 
throughout this broad land that enjoy so envia- 
ble a place in recent history, as this little town 
of Lexington—nestled among the hills of the 
Valley of Virginia. 


communities 


It has its two institutions 
of learning—the Washington and Lee Universit) 
and the Virginia Military Institute, hallowed and 
sanctified, as they are, by the names of Robert FE. 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson, 

The example of these two great and good men 
should be constantly held up to the youth of our 
land—particularly of the South, where aims and 
ideals of life are peculiar to this section. Both 
Lee and Jackson are buried here, and thus this 
is the Mecca of the old South, and ought to 
be that of the new. Jackson was a professor and 
commandant of cadets at the Virginia Military 
Institute at the beginning of hostilities, and re- 
signed to join the Southern army. 

The Virginia Military Institute was founded 
November 11, 1839, and General Francis H. 
Smith became its first superintendent, remain- 
ing in harness until 1889, when General Scott 
Shipp was elected. Thus there were only two 
superintendents during the space of sixty-eight 
years. General Shipp resigned last June, and is 
now travelling in Europe, and expects to return 
via India, Philippines and Hawaii. 

Monday, November 11th, was duly celebrated 
by the suspension of academic duties and drills, 
and by the firing of the usual salute at noon by 
the cadet detail. 

The drills continue with regularity and the 
corps of cadets is now in the higher degree of 
military proficiency. 
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COURSES IN NATURE STUDY AND AGRICULTURE 


Extracts from ‘Progress in Agricultural Education, 1906,"" by Dick J. Crosby 


GROUP 


I—Nature Strupy. Children 6 | OBSERVATION : 


to & years old, 


II —Natvre Srupy. Children 9 
to 11 years old, . 


I11I—AGricutture, Children 12 


to 14 years old 


CHARACTER OF LNSTRUCTION 
vated plants, trees, insects, and wild 


and domestic animals in environment 
at home and near school. 


OBSERVATION AND COMPARISON : Observe 


weather, soils, wild and cultivated 
plants, trees, insects, and wild and 
domestie animals in environment of 
school district and vicinity ; compare 
habits of plants and animals in order 
to become familiar with their different 
modes of living, their struggles for 
existence, and their uses to man. 


OBSERVATION, COMPARISON, AND JUDG- 


MENT: Study objects as above, within 
and beyond horizon of children’s ob- 
servation; introduce text-books and 
reference books on elementary agricul- 
ture as sources of information concern- 
ing objects beyond the limits of per- 
sonal observation ; illustrate processes 
by simple experiments ; study differ- 
ent types of plants and animals ; visit 
typical farms ; teach sources and uses 
of agricultural books, bulletins, and 


Observe wild and culti- ScmooL GARDEN : 


(;ARDEN 


Plant and grow some 
of the common hardy vegetables, such 
as radishes, lettuce, beets and carrots: 
and one or two quick-growing flowers. 
such as dwarf nasturtiums. 


ScHOOL AND Home GARDENS: Plant and 


grow typical economic plants of the 
region, giving some attention to differ- 
ent varieties. and to the relation of 
crops to different conditions of soil. 
weather, treatment, ete. 


ScHoo. AND Home GARDENS: Plant and 


grow different varieties of crops—e. g.. 
wheat, barley, sugar beets, potatoes ; 
introduce exercises in pruning, graft- 
ing, making cuttings. Encourage pu- 
pils to grow crops, poultry, and farm 
animals at home, keeping account o! 
labor, fertilizers, feed, gross and net 
returns, and have them experiment on 
different methods of planting, culti- 
vating, harvesting. and preparing for 
market. 


farm journals, 


Group I. Nature Study.—As indicated in the 
above outline, the nature study work of the first 
three years should largely consist of observations, 
directed to a certain extent by the teacher, the 
object of which is to extend the children’s ac- 
quaintance with the birds, insects, flowers, ‘trees, 
and other animals and plant life in their immedi- 
ate environment—in the school yard, at home, and 
along the roadside. This very pleasant and pro- 
fitable way of gaining knowledge has been their 
principal occupation during the two or three 
years that they have been running about out of 
doors at home, and they should be encouraged 
and aided to extend their knowledge of the things 
in nature with which they are likely to come in 
daily contact throughout their lives. 

How many last year’s birds’ nests between home 
and school? What kinds? How many and what 
kinds of flowers, trees, bushes, birds, animals, in- 
sects? What kinds of animals on the home farm, 
and their uses? What plants are raised, and their 


uses ? 
These questions are merely suggestive. Thev 


may be modified or expanded almost indefinitely 
to suit local conditions. If time for nature-stud\ 
exercises is limited the recitations can be con- 
ducted wholly in connection with the other regu- 
lar class work. In the language class the pupils 
should be led to tell and write about the differen: 
objects seen; in the spelling class they shoul: 
learn to spell the new names; in the number clas: 
they would find keen enjoyment in working out 
problems based on such familiar concrete matr- 
rial. 

The teacher should also go with small groups o' 
children on short walks around the school yar 
and along the roads on the occasional noon 1n- 
termission, and on longer trips itrto the fields a! 
woods on Saturdays. Each trip should be tak 
with some leading object in view, such, for exa! 
ple, as a search for early spring flowers, or 
coons, or grasshoppers, or weed seeds; but thi: 
leading object should not shut the eyes of t: 
children to other things. Direcy their obser 
tions, but do it in such a way as to stimula’ 


their perceptive faculties. Let them see « 
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hear and feel and smell. Tell them little; they 
should do the telling. Better wait days and weeks 
for an answer from the children than tell them 
now and rob them of the pleasure of discovery, 
provided the subject is within their comprehen- 
sion. At first there will seem to be but little 
connection between the different observations 
made by the children, but the teacher should 
never lose sight of the fact that very real and 
definite relationships exist between the different 
plants and animals of a given locality and be- 
tween these things and their inorganic environ- 
Gradually, therefore, these relationships 
and the relation of all these things to man should 
be brought out. 

In nature study, as in other school vork, the 
teacher should have a definite plan of instruction 
in which the educative effect of the work on the 
child’s mind should be carefully considered. This 
plan need not be revealed to the child, and much 
less should it be reduced to written or printed 
form for him to learn. It is well, however, for 
the teacher always to remember that while it is 
comparatively easy to interest and excite a child, 
it is more difficult to both interest and instruct 
him. Book work and the ordinary formalities of 
learning and reciting set lessons should be ex- 
cluded from nature studies. The problem is to 
take advantage of the spontaneous curiosity of 
the child and so direct it by a subtle and unper- 


ment. 


ceived guidance that the charm of original quest 
and discovery of natural objects and phenomena 
will not be lost and that the findmg of one thing 
will lead on to the finding of another until at 
length the child realizes, though it may be un- 
consciously, that the secrets of nature are united 
one with another in most delightful and useful 
ways. The pupil’s individuality of interest, 
thought, action, and expression should also be cul- 
tivated and strengthened, while accuracy of per- 
ception, execution, and statement should at the 
same time be stimulated. 

Every school should have connected with it a 
school garden where the smallest children can grew 
vegetables and flowers of easy culture, and the 
larger children can try simple experiments. The 
garden work of the first group should be con- 


fined to planting and caring for a few quick- 


grewing vegetables and flowers, with only such 


problems as arise incidentally in connection with 
the work of growing plants. Concerning the re- 
lation of such work to nature study Professor 
Davis says: 


All the processes of gardening are preeminently 
nature studies of the very best sort. To rear a plant 
successsfully, to be responsible for its life, to pro- 
tect it and minister to its needs, to become thus 
vitally connected with it, go a long way toward 
giving the child the right attitude toward nature. 
This attitude or point of view, or means of contact 
is, indeed, the chief purpose of nature study. This 
attitude is fundamental for any development of an 
esthetic appreciation of nature. To rear a plant 
with all its beauty of leaf and flower, if not creative 
art, has at least the elements of it, and leads to 
more than a passive enjoyment of the beautiful. 


The value of a plant will be greatly enchanced 
in the estimation of a child if he is the sole 
owner of it; hence it will probably be found best 
to supply a small garden for each child. A gar- 
den containing 8 to 12 square feet will do for the 
children in Group I. At the same time the op- 
portunity to bring out the value of cooperative 
endeavor should not be lost sight of, and pro- 
vision should be made some time during the 
course, if possible, for group gardens or class gar- 
dens, either to include all the garden work of a 
class or group for one season, or to be confined 
possibly to work on demonstration plats of eco- 
nomic plants. 

The work outlined above furnishes an excel- 
lent basis for the study of home geography, which 
is usually begun in the third year, and which 
will probably include oral work concerning thie 
surrounding farms, vineyards, orchards, and gar- 
dens; the gristmill, sawmill, creamery, and can- 
ning factory; the streams, lakes, roads, railroads 
and trolley lines; the churches, schools, libraries. 
and places of amusement; in short, all the more 
important local industries and commercial and 
social institutions. Nature study may also be 
correlated closely with home geography. 
two may be carried on together in much the sare 
way as was suggested above for nature study, |an- 
guage, numbers, and spelling. 


Thre 


Group II. Nature Study.—As the pupils ad- 


vance from one grade to another their nature 
study work should be better systematized, their 


observations should include more details, and 
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greater attention should be given to the compari- 
son of physical and other readily-discerned diff- 
erences in the species. Besides being more tho- 
rough, the nature study survey should be ex- 
tended somewhat beyond the limits of the school 
district, and some study should be made of life 
histories of plants and animals, so that these 
may be recognized in all stages of their develop- 
ment and their economic relations determined. 
This will enable the pupils to decide whether a 
given species is mainly beneficial or harmful and 
will set them to thinking about means of per- 
petuating or exterminating the species. This last 
consideration is the one which mainly determines 
the attitude of the farmer toward his field crops, 
domestic animals and fowls, as well as toward 
the weeds and other pests that annoy him, 

To illustrate by a specific example: It would 
be interesting to study and compare the teeth of 
different animals, such as the cow, horse, cat, 
squirrel, and mouse, not for the purpose of dis- 
covering anatomical curiosities or cataloguing spe- 
cific markings, but for the purpose of getting at 
the food requirements of these different animals, 
and the ability of a given animal to survive under 
given conditions. A dog would starve in a rich 
pasture where a cow would thrive. Why? Moles, 
shrews, and field mice occupy the same under- 
ground tunnels in our lawns. ‘The first two eat 
grubs, worms, and other insects and do no harm 
except to raise unsightly ridges on the lawn. The 
field mice, on the other hand, eat our crocus and 
jonquil bulbs and the tender roots of our rose 
bushes and other shrubbery. Examine the teeth 
of these different burrowers. What differences 
that would help to account for their habits? 

When the nature study teacher and her pupils 
have arrived at this point of view, when the dif- 
ferent objects are studied, not as curiosities, but 
as components in a complex environment, each 
element of which has its own function to perform, 
a definite influence upon all other factors, they 
will be in a position to pass over as unimportant 
such details as color of hair, length and number of 
teeth, number of leaves, length of petioles and in- 
ternodes, and a hundred other peculiarities of 
plants and animals, except as these peculiarities 


have a direct bearing upon the perpetuation of 
the species or upon their usefulness or harmful- 


ness to man. Such a point of view and such an 
attitude it is desirable that the pupils should 
reach before they take up the more formal stud) 
of agriculture, which is pursued “for the pur- 
pose of finding out how to enhance the animal 
and plant values to man.” 

The school garden work should be continued 
but more attention should be given to important 
economic plants and varieties of each; to selected 
seed; to the influence of climate, soil, cultivation, 
and irrigation; and to the work of birds and 
insects. The correlation of nature study and 
gardening with composition, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, drawing, and other subjects should also be 
kept in mind. 

Group Ill, Agriculture.—Pupils in Group III 
(grades 7 and 8) should continue to study and 
compare weather conditions, soils, plants, ani- 
mals, and other natural phenomena and objects 
both within and beyond the limits of their per- 
sonal observation. As sources of information con- 
cerning things not coming under their immediate 
observation or experience, the pupils should use 
a well arranged up-to-date text-book of agricul- 
ture and have access to good works of reference. 
If the nature study work outlined for Groups | 
and II has been carried out in the proper spirit 
—that is, if the pupils have been treated as seck- 
ers after truth rather than receptacles for the 
teachers’ overflow of mental pabulum, they will 
not look upon text-books, bulletins, encyclopedias, 
and other available agricultural publications as 
additional tasks to be mastered, but as aids in 
extending their knowledge of things and affairs 
directly related to their life work. Most coun- 
try boys of 12 expect to make farming their voca- 
tion: many at this age have already begun to 
raise small patches of pop corn or potatoes, or 
are the possessors of a sheep, or a calf, or a colt. 


Such boys will need no prodding to induce thet 


to take up and study in an orderly way one 
the attractive modern text-books of agricultur 


<) 


A text-book will be necessary in most cases as : 
more or less definite guide for the teacher wi 
will in all probability be without special train- 
ing in agriculture, and it will serve the furtie 
purpose of showing to parents what such inst 
At the same time the limi 
tations of text-books should be kept in mind. 


-3 


tion really involves. 
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'ublishers and authors in attempting to put out 
t-books sufficiently elementary for use in pub- 
schools, have been compelled either to treat 
different topics in a very superficial way, or 
prepare a text-book suited to a comparatively 

nited area. 

(he oral work of the class room should be sup- 

mented in many ways. Agriculture is a sub- 

t which lends itself admirably to the labora- 

vy method of teaching. It is rich in illustrative 
aterial, and more than almost any other sub- 

t of study, it may be made to draw upon and 
tilize the resources of the whole community for 

material. There should be laboratory work 

t school, garden work at school and at home, and 
tudy of farm animals, irrigation and drainage 
ystems, home water supply and sewage systems, 
uuildings and fences, orchards and spraying ma- 
hinery, rotations and other systems of cropping 
» the better farms of the district. Pupils should 
ve taken to local dairies to study dairy animals 
ind machinery, to creameries, cheese factories, 
ind canneries to study methods of preparing farm 
products for consumption and shipment, to cold- 
storage plants to study the preservation of food- 
stuffs, to the butcher shop to study meat cutting, 
to the green grocer to learn methods of preparing 
ruit and farm products for market, and to the 
implement dealer to compare types of farm ma- 
hinery. Clubs of boys should be organized for 
the discussion of agricultural topics and to give 
practice in parliamentary proceedings. 

The course in agriculture should imclude an 
rderly and progressive study of the elements of 
plant production, animal production, and dairy- 
ng, together with brief and very elementary con- 
sideration of a few topics in rural engineering and 
rural economics. 

In plant production we would first consider a 
few plants with reference to their structure and 
nhysiology—how they feed, grow, and reproduce. 
it would be well in this connection to select one 
lant that is reproduced from seed, one from 
ulbs, another from cuttings, etc., and to teach 
nd give practice in grafting, budding, layering. 
nd making hard and soft cuttings. 

The second consideration is the environment of 
ie plant—climate and soil in relation to plant 
rowth. These have been considered in a general 


way in the nature study observations, but it is 
now time to study some of the more fundamental 
problems in the relation of light, heat, moisture 
and air (in the soil and above it) to plant de- 
velopment, and the problems of soil management, 
such as tillage, drainage, irrigation, enrichment, 
linpoverishment, and cropping. 

Next in order would be a more detailed study 
of some particular farm crop or fruit of local im- 
portance, such as wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
hops, apples, oranges, pears, grapes, or olives. 
Devote some time to the classification of the crop 
and its varieties, but lay greater stress on its 
commercial importance, its culture and its uses. 
Bring out the importance of carefully selecting 
seed or stock, and dwell somewhat on methods of 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, and marketing, 
and on protection from insect pests, weeds, and 
diseases, 

In the study of animal production we would 
bring out first the leading characteristics of the 
different types and breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, and poultry found in the vicinity of the 
school, and then take up matters concerning the 
care and management of these animals. 

Dairying is an industry of sufficient importance 
in most States to deserve special consideration in 
a course in elementary agriculture. The subject 
should be introduced by making a somewhat more 
detailed study of the dairy type of cow than was 
given under animal production. ‘This should be 
followed by a study of milk, its composition, how 
determined, and relation to price; handling, and 
the relation of cleanliness, straining, aerating, and 
cooling to quality; and uses for consumption as 
milk or cream, for condensing, for cheese making, 
and for butter making. 


Attention should also be given to the benefits 
which may come from cooperative efforts in such 
matters as the construction and management of 
roads, irrigation and drainage systems, the pre- 
vention and eradication of weeds, injurious in- 
sects, or diseases of plants and animals. In fact, 
all the work of the rurai schools should be con- 
ducted with a view of impressing the children 
with the great advantage which may accrue to 
farming communities if a reasonable independ- 
ence of the individual can be combined with a har- 
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monious concert of thought and action for the 


common good. 


The effectiveness of agri ultural instruction in 
the common schools will depend largely upon the 
ability of the teacher to select and devise suitable 
exercises for the illustration of the different prin- 


ciples involved. ‘The materials to be used in 
laboratory work may be expensive or they may be 
had for a few dollars. ‘Two dozen empty tomato 
cans, three or four lard pails, a few baking-powder 


eans and covers, a lot of empty bottles, a few 


small wooden boxes, a_ collection of typical 
soils, (clay, sand, loam, and muck or peat), 
and a few seeds of garden and farm crops 


will enable the teacher and pupils to perform a 


variety of experiments, illustrating important 
principles upon which the science and practice of 
agriculture are based, and will not cost a cent. 
If to this material the school board or the pupils 
will add by purchase at prices approximately as 
given, an 8-ounce glass graduate (10 cents), 4 
dairy thermometers (60 cents), 6 student lamp 
chimneys (90 cents), 12 5-inch test tubes, 100 5- 
inch filter papers (15 cents), a pint glass funnel 


(10 cents), a 4-bottle Babcock milk tester with 
test bottles, pipette acid measure and acid ($9), 


an alcohol lamp (25 cents), a kitchen scale wit 
dial which will weigh from 1 ounce to 24 pounds 
(90 cents), 12 ordinary glass tumblers (30 to 50 
cents), a small quantity of litmus paper, and a 
few ordinary plates, iron spoons, pie tins, etc., 
the school will be provided with an excellent 
equipment for laboratory exercises, and at a cost 
less than $10. 

With this material in the hands of the pupils 
and a teacher willing to experiment and learn 
with the pupils the ordinary rural school-room be- 
comes a laboratory in which it is possible to de- 
termine’ the comparative temperature, weight, 
acidity, porosity, capillarity, and fertility of dif- 
ferent soils; to test their water-holding capacity 
and the readiness with which they may be 
drained, and to show the effects of cultivation, 
mulching, and puddling on the moisture content 
and physical condition of different soils. As far 
as the training of the pupils in mathematics will 
permit, the results obtained in the laboratory 
exercise should be translated to field conditions, 
and the importance of the principles involved 
should be brought out by questions concerning 
their application te the practical operations of 


farming. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO TO IMPROVE OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By H. A. HOLLISTER, in ‘School and Home Education’’ 


In the general agitation in regard to schoots 
and education the high school is not lacking con- 
sideration. Every now and then we hear of 
schemes proposed for their betterment. Because 
of this fact it seems opportune that we consider 
some of the needs of our secondary schools as 
they appear to an everyday observer and student 
of the problems peculiar to them. 

First of all let it be remembered that the general 
plane of secondary work will advance as the ele- 
mentary school is improved. At least one, pro- 
bably two, years of work may be saved by this 
means alone, and the work the seventh and 
eighth years be greatly enriched thereby. This 
does not mean at all that pupils will be pushed 
earlicr into high school work, but that the ele- 
mentary work, and especially the training in the 
arts will be much better done. This will come 


about not by more drill so much as by a wider 


and fuller application of these arts in connection 
with literature, history and nature work. 

It is along these lines that one of the greatest 
As a re- 
sult of these defects too much time is spent on 
English; the pupils are poorly prepared for keep- 
ing note books, making drawings, and tabulating 
observations ; they approach history study with an 
utter lack of the simple basis for interpretation 
of the significance of historic movements. The 


handicaps comes to the high school. 


chief remedy here is more broadly trained teach- 
ers, more sympathetic treatment of material, and 
more effective supervision of the work as it pro- 
ceeds from grade to grade. 

But the conditions which more directly concern 
us at this writing are those to be found in con- 
nection with the work of the high school itself. 
First of all we need to protect the high schools 


from incompetency, both in teaching and in 
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agement. School boards, as a rule, are ordi- 
nary business people who serve without pay for 
the good of the community. They usually want 
to have good schools, but they do not always know 
by what’ means they are to be had. Especially 
is this true when it comes to the matter of select- 
ing teachers. We need a certification law which 
will require that all high school teachers be prop- 
Such qualification will need to in- 
clude both scholarship and professional prepara 
tion as determined by both training and exami- 
nation. If either of these two is to be omitted 
it may be the examination,—never the training,— 
and as long as examinations are required in licen- 


erly qualified. 


sing other professions, teachers can not justly 
ask entire release from them. Such a certifica- 
tion will not eliminate all the incompetents. but 
it will greatly reduce the number, and thereby 
make the incompetent a more noticeable excep- 
tion. At the same time it will prove a stimulus 
all along the line of public school teaching by 
putting a more fitting, because higher, standard 
upon the work of the secondary teacher. It will 
also protect school officials against such appli- 
cants as come well recommended, who turn out 
to be utterly incompetent either for lack of pro- 
fessional training, or scholarship, or both. 
Second, the smaller one, two, and three year 
high schools should be more closely related to 
some strong central high schools to which they 
are most naturally tributary. The overstraining 
of resources on the part of these schools in order 
to maintain full high school courses should be 
discouraged, and their strength given to main- 
taining good elementary schools, with only as 
much high school work as can be well done. Let 
the comparatively smaller number who wish to go 
on with their studies go to the larger and stronger 
high schools nearest to them, and let the work 


be so adjusted that they may go forward in these 


schools without loss of time, and without extra 
cost of tuition. Practically all the work of the 
smaller school except science may be done in a 


way to make it acceptable to the larger school if 
much work is not undertaken. And even in 
the tase of science enough may be accomplished 
reatly lessen the pupil’s work in that subject 
ani so enable him to gain time in some other 
ne of school work. 


A third need of our high schools is that they 
be organized more fully in the direction of the 
needs of the community life. This should mean 
an adjustment of courses so as to bring the work 
of the high school more into the currents of mod- 
ern industrial and social development. We need 
to guard against any process of division into lit- 
erary or preparatory schools on the one hand and 
trade sehools on the other. A little wise re- 
direction of our schools may greatly strengthen 
them and increase their usefulness, at the same 
time that such modification may prevent a segre- 
gation which may mean a real loss to the schools. 

The older elements of the courses, the subjects 
recognized as fundamental in mathematics, sci- 
ence, language, and history should be retained; 
but even these may take a somewhat more concrete 
form than has been customary, touching more 
vitally the every day problems of the individual 
and the State. 

Finally, and most important of all, the problem 
of financial support, without draining anything 
from the needs of the elementary schools, must 
be solved. And for this Illinois has her own idea. 
Better than any form of State aid that can be 
devised is the Illinois plan of enlarging the high 
school district. This is sane, practical, and in 
harmony with the spirit of our institutions. Not 
what the people receive, but what they themselves 
establish and maintain will they cherish and 
profit by. This is a principle fundamental to the 
nature and needs of a democracy in the process 
of evolution, as in our own. The test of this 
plan in the forty communities where the larger 
high school district has been adopted is ample 
proof of its sufficiency in solving the problem of 
financial support. And if any object because it 
destroys the unity of the public school system, 
the modified law of 1905 furnishes a way to avoid 
this cause for objection. Our attention has been 
called occasionally to the Minnesota plan of a 
State high school commission and the need of 
standardizing the high school. This carries with 
it, among other things, a uniform examination 
of high school pupils set by State authority. The 


writer fails to see where Illinois would be bene- 
fited by such an addition to the machinery of 
our school system. The State university stands 
ready to co-operate with the high schools and 
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all secondary institutions in securing such stand- 
ardizing as may be desirable on a more rational 
basis than by examinations conducted by officials 
whose appointment is subject to the uncertain- 
ties of State politics. 

By far the most essential thing is a solution 
ay the problem of financial support which is in 
the interests of democratic progress, the progress 
of all the people, through participation im main- 


taining their own institutions. Let us foster the 


Illinois idea and work unitedly and enthusiasti- 
cally for the general adoption of the larger high 
school district. 


We make grateful acknowledgment to tie School 
and Home Education for May, 1907, for the article 
printed above on “What Shall We Do To Improve 
Our High Schools?” Tte article is timely for Vir. 
ginia, as well as for Illinois, because one of our 
great problems is how to maintain an efficient high 
school system without drawing from the funds of 
the elementary schools, and Virginia must now be 
t&Mrning her attention to this important matter. 


REVIEWS 


University Summer Bulle- 
tin, July, 1907. 


Washington and Lee 


The July number of the Bulletin, published by 
Waghington and Lee University, contains a full 
account of the Lee Centennial meeting at Wash- 
ington and Lee 
1907. The speech of President George H. Denny 
is a gem of oratory, and the oration by Charles 


University, held on January 19, 


Francis Adams ought to be read by every citizen 
of Virginia. The number also contains a full 


account of General Lee as a college president 


and of his educational _ policies. Professor 
Latane savs of General Lee’s education policies: 
“He wished 


departments of agriculture, commerce, 


to add to the old curriculum, new 
mechan- 
He did 


for he was 


ics, and civil and mining engineering. 


not neglect the humanitarian studies; 


a believer in culture, and he was of the firm 


opinion that the technical school should be 


identified with the college—an idea which 
has been carried out in many of our newer State 


closely 


universities.” 
* * *« * * * 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Christabel, 
and other Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Julian W. 
Abernethy, Berkeley Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In Merrill’s English texts, pub- 
lished by Charles E. Merrill Co., New York, p. 
156. ! 


poems by 


Principal of the 


Teachers of literature in high schools are 


not lacking in well edited English texts for class 
use. Among the best editions, dealing with “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” is the little vol- 


ume edited by Dr. Abernethy. Especially valua- 


ble are his suggestions of topics for discussion and 


research. The notes show wide research and the 
references given make it possible for the teacher 
to study more deeply the criticisms of Coleridge’s 
conceptions of poetic art and his relation to the 
poets of nature. 


* * * * * * 


Stories to Tell to Children. Fifty-one stories, with 
some suggestions for telling, by Sara Cone Bryant. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, pp. VIII-243. Price, $1.00, net. 


This is a collection of 50 stories, appropriate 
for telling to children, from the kindergarten to 
the sixth grade. Especial attention has been paid 
to the compilation of those stories which edu- 
cate the child, and to “funny” stories. A large 
proportion are original with Miss Bryant, and 
some of the others are adapted from sources to 
which teachers rarely or never have pccess. Some, 
again, are old stories, here given in the best form 
for telling; and still others, taken down from 
word of mouth in the South or in the far West, 
and dealing with interesting local traditions, are 
probably here printed for the first time. Nearly 
all of these stories have been successfully tested 
by Miss Bryant during her past year’s work on 
the platform and in schools all over the country. 

The book contains also fresh suggestions as to 
the story-teller’s methods and sources, which are 
complementary to those in “How to Tell Stories 
to Children,” and which have been proved app!i- 
cable during Miss Bryant’s recent experience. 

Among some of the very interesting stories 
are “The lLambikin,’” “My Kingdom,” and 
“Epaminondas,” the latter being a story of Ken- 
tucky, told by an old mammy, and written by 
Miss Bryant. 
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rhoughts on Education, by Thos. T. Wattes, 
printed at Highlands, N. J. A pamphlet, pp. 80. 


‘his pamphlet is written with some force, but 
that the author is thoroughly dissatisfied 
the educational system as he knows it. He 
ms that we try to train children instead of 
ing to develop them, and says that the differ- 
between training and developing is always 
“Development is from a force with- 
The first 
normal and natural; the second is abnormal 
He advocates the establishment 
of schools of development which are to be muse- 
us of object teaching where children may study 
ohjects for themselves and work out a system, 


rlooked. 


training is from a force outside. 


artificial.” 


Ife pronounces the public school system as a 
failure, because its whole idea is to train and not 
to allow the child to develop. He, therefore, de- 
clares against anything like compulsory educa- 
tion, which hampers the natural laws of growth 
The author’s theory is that chil- 
dren should not be kept quiet if they wish to 
make a noise, but they should be allowed to run 
and jump at will. In every good school there 
should be a ball room and an orchestra, and bare 
s-hool-rooms and back yards are to be considered 
“relies of barbarism, unworthy of our age. A 
hild demands surroundings of beauty as well as 
Our primary schools are little better than 
prisons with prison discipline.” 


in edueation. 


ot use, 


The author declares that in the development of 


dren we should recognize that inequality, not 


equality, is the law of nature, and that the state- 


nt that there should be in the development of 
s and girls no difference in academic work 
education” is 


grossly wrong. “No sex in 

modern educational heresy. Caste schools 
indirectly advocated when the declaration 
made that the son of a coachman should 
be put in the same kind of a school as the 


a gentleman. “Inequality is nature’s law 


caste is the result of that law. The moon 
use the language of the hobo and crv out to 
sun ‘I’m as good as you be’; but the assertion 


does not create it. Men take their 


equalit r 


places in this gigantic organization by the quali- 
ties they lack, as well as by the qualities they 
possess. Civilization depends on the graded 
The architect de- 


pends on the carpenter, stone-mason and _ brick- 
maker; again, the carpenter is powerless without 


classes created by inequality. 


the lumberman; the stone-mason must wait for 
the quarryman; the brick-maker must wait for 
the clay-pit man. Probably a thousand indus- 
tries, great or small, assist in the erection of a 
one-story cottage. Now, if inequality is the basis 
of civilization and that basis demands a variety 
of condition in pursuits, in ability, it is evident 
that this uniformity in education, so prized by 
teachers, is a violation of the laws of nature.” 

Individualism is the thing to consider, and 
what is essential to one individual is not to an- 
Arithmetic is no more a fundamental 
than physics and vice versa. In other words, a 
child must develop in the channel in which he 
is born to go, and all that a school can do is to 
aid in developing child’s innate ability to a 
higher state of perfection. 

The author thinks that if we really had artisan- 
ship in our schools it would be a proper subject 
for those who are to be artisans, but that in 
modern school work, manual training holds an 
anomalous position between abstract culture and 


other. 


artisanship, and therefore, as taught, is imprac- 
ticable. 

The author of “Thoughts on Education” is 
undoubtedly an iconoclast. Many things that 
he says are true, but he has no solution to offer 
for the defects of our public school system. \s 
we see it, our one salvation in educating the ¢ 
children of the country is to keep on with our 
system, experimenting in many ways, and seek- 
ing constantly for the truth. Discussion of our 


educational system is good, but destruction of 
any part of it will work great harm, unless we 
have a workable substitute, which has been de- 
veloped in the school room, and is not a theory, 
which expressed in good English, appeals to the 
man of progress, but when introduced into th 


schoolroom fails of results and leaves a vacuum. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH IN THE GRADES 


How the Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English Meets the Requiremenfs of the Virginia State Course gf Study 


Hyde’s 'wo-Book Course in English is well 
adapted in iim and method to meet the require- 
ments of the Virginia State Course of Study. 
The two books of this series not only provide 
for clear definite instruction upon the points 
mentioned in the State Course of Study, but they 
furnish also much additional inatter of a similar 
method is used 
throughout and much of the work consists of 


nature. The development 
typical exercises which may be readily multiplied 
to any extent. Owing to the fact that pupils are 
not admitted to the Virginia schools until seven 
years old, a part of the material in Book One is 
well suited for use in second grade. The work is 
equally well adapted to the country schools with 
one teacher, or to the village or city school with 
more teachers. The following outline shows how 
fully this series meets some of the special require- 
ments of the State Course of Study: 


SECOND PRIMARY GRADE 


“Bibles stories, fables and stories learned the 
first year should be reproduced orally.” (Vir- 
ginia State Course of Study, 1907, page 20). 

For suitable materia) see Book One, Two-Book 
Course in English, pages 3, 9, 22, 30, 45, 48, 57, 
58, 60, 69, 89, 91. 

“No formal grammar should be attempted at 
this time, though the various kind of sentences 
and their appropriate punctuation should be 
learned.” (Virginia State Course of Study, 1907, 
page 20). 

The forms and uses of the various kinds of 
sentences are fully treated in Book One, pages 1- 
10. Many practical exercises of different kinds 
are given in connection with these topics. 

“Simple lessons should be given on nouns, a 
few verbs and sentences.” (Virginia State Course 
of Study, 1907, page 20). 

For lessons on the uses and forms of nouns see 
Book One, lessons XI, XII, XV. XIX, XX, XXII, 
XXIV. The first of these lessons cal's atten- 
tion to words used as the names of persons, places 
and things, thus iaying a foundation for a correct 
understanding of the function of nouns, while the 


remaining lessons, by varied exercises, impress 


the proper capitalization of certain classes of 
nouns—nouns used as the names of persons, cities 
or streets, and as names of the days and the 
months. 

Lessons XL, XLII, XLIV, XLVI, XLVIII, 
Book One, provide for training in the correct use 
of common verbs, like is and are, was and were, 
has and have. 

The study of sentences is continued through- 
out Book One. 

“Copying and Dictation.” (Virginia State 
Course of Study, 1907, page 20). 

See Book One, pages 1, 10, 14, 17, 18, 19, 21, 
23, 25, 28, 34, 36, 38, 40, 44, 45, 46, 48, 50, 
56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 64, 68, 69. 

“Prose and poetic selections should be memo- 
rized regularly.” (Virginia State Course of 
Study, 1907, page 20). 

See Book One; pages 5, 18, 25, 27, 31, 63. 


THIRD PRIMARY GRADE 


“Oral and written reproduction of stories al- 
ready learned. The stories of this grade should 
embrace early Greek myths,” ete. (Virginia State 
Course of Study, 1907, page 23). 

See Book One, pages 3, 9, 22, 30, 45, 48, 58, 
60, 66, %5, 89, 91, 109, 128, 149. 

Attention should be given to the noun, verb, 
pronoun, descriptive adjective and adverb.” (Vir- 
ginia State Course of Study, 1907, page 23). 

See Book One, lessons LXIV, LXV, XCII, 
XCV, XCVI, XCVIII, XCIX, C, CIV, CV, CIX, 
CX, CXI. 

“Reading, address and signature of letter should 
be taught.” (Virginia State Course of Study 
1907, page 23). 


See Book One, pages 37-41. 
FOURTH PRIMARY GRADE 


“Review work already done on noun, pronou! 
verb, adjective and adverb.” (Virginia Stat 
Course of Study, 1907, page 26). 

See Book One, pages 72-74, 83-84, 106-10" 
112-114, 116-119, 120-124, 129-133. 
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“Continue letter-writing, giving attention to 
aragraphing, correct syllabication at the end of 
ic line, punctuation, capitlization and penman- 
ip.” (Virginia State Course of Study, 1907, 
page 26). 

See Book One, pages 37-42, 11, 26, 69, 172, 
178, 183, 189, 200. 

“Dictation exercises should be given.” (Virginia 
State Course of Study, 1907, page 26). 

See Book One, page 79, 82, 98, 105, 121, 148, 
157. 

“Have pupils write short compositions from 
brief outlines.” (Virginia State Course of Study, 
1907, page 26). 

See Book One: Compositions from outlines 
and pictures, Lessons XIII, XXIII, XXXI, 
XXXIX, XLIX, LX, LXIX; Compositions from 
outlines, Lessons XLVII, XCVIII, CI, CXII, 
CXXIV. 


FIRST GRAMMAR GRADE 


“Continue work on nouns, teaching plural 
forms, possessive forms; work on verbs, teaching 
verb forms; pronouns, kinds of pronouns.” (Vi- 
ginia State Course of Study, 1907, page 29.) 

See Book One: Plural forms, pages 87-97; 
possessive forms, 100-103; verbs and verb forms, 
pages 122-126; pronouns, 106-107; forms of per- 
sonal pronouns, 145-148, 150-152; relative pro- 
174-175. 

“Teach use of sentences, phrases, clauses. 
Analysis of simple sentences. Combine. short, 
simple sentences into easy, connected discourse.” 
(Virginia State Course of Study, 1907, page 29.) 

See Book One: Use of sentences, pages 159- 
166; phrases and clauses, pages 167-183; forms 
of sentences and analysis of simple sentences, 
pages 183-186; simple sentences combined inw 


nouns, 


‘omplex sentences and into compound sentences, 
rages 188-189. 

“Continue work of writing compositions from 
utlines. Have pupils write compositions based 
m their own experience.” (Virginia State Course 
f Study, 1907, page 29.) 


See Book One, Lessons CI, CXII, (Exercise 
2), CXXIV, CXXVI, CXL, CXLIII, CXLIX, 
CLVI, CLIX, CLXVIH, CLXXIV. 


SECOND GRAMMAR GRADE 


“English Grammar. A more serious study of 
this branch should now be undertaken. Teach: 
The sentence, the parts of speech and their inflec- 
tion, special attention te the verb, its conjugation, 
auxiliary verbs,’ (Virginia State Course of 
Study, 1907, page 32.) 

See Book Two, Two-Book Course in English: 
The sentence and the parts of speech, pages 1-28; 
sub-divisions of the parts of speech and inflection, 
pages 29-180; constructions of the parts of speecn, 
pages 181-217. 

Verbs: Classes of verbs, pages 103-107; voice, 
mode, tense, person and number, pages 107-122; 
forms of verbs, 123-127; auxiliary verbs, pages 
127-142, 149; conjugation of verbs, pages 129, 
133-135, 142-146; the parsing of verbs, pages 
147-149; agreement with subject, pages 203-205; 
sequence of tenses, pages 206-207; correct use of 
verbs, pages 153-157. 

Infinitives and participles, pages 112-117; the 
parsing of infinitives and participles, pages 150- 
151; Construction of infinitives and participles, 
pages 207-211. 


THIRD GRAMMAR GRADE 


“Complete English Grammar. Continue analy- 
sis of sentences.” (Virginia State Course of 
Study, 1907, page 34.) 

See Book Two, pages 222-258, for a full and 
comprehensive treatment of the structure and 
analysis of sentences. 

“Continue work of previous grades in composi- 


tion. Have pupils prepare outlines of subjects 
and write from them. Interpret some good 
English selection, as ‘Evangeline’, etc.” (Vir- 


ginia State Course of Study, 1907, page 34.) 
See Book Two, pages 259-306. Note in par- 
ticular the exercises in connection with the study 


of the paragraph, the study of selection from 


literature, and the work on letter-writing. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE ef STUDY FOR GRADED SCHOOLS—GEOGRAPHY 


Based Upon Maury’s Elementary and Maury’s Manual Geography 


FAURY S MANUAL 


Maury’s Geo 


the requirements ot the 


craphies are admirably adapted to 
Course of Study pre- 
scribed for the primary and grammar grades of 
Read 


2, Maury’s Elementary Geography, 


the public schools of Virginia. *Publisher’s 

Preface,” pag 

or Maury’s New Elements. 
rHIRD PRIMARY GRADE 

The Course of Study provides that instruction 
in geography shail begin in the third primary 
grade, and the elementary text-book be intro- 
duced in the fourth grade. 

For home geography lessons—‘mostly cbserva- 
tional”—and topics following in outline for third 
Grade, see Maury’s Elementary Geography, pages 
3-26. 
colored 


In connection with the study of man, see 
illustrations, pages 24, 37, 85, 95, ete. 
Note suggestions to teachers under ‘Preparatory 
Oral Work,” pages 3-26. 
FOURTH PRIMARY GRADE 

Maury’s Elementary Geography, pages 3-31 (or 
Maury’s New 
in State Supplement to Maury’s Manual, pages 
4-5. 

Hlome gveography. Maps, 


i 


Elements). See Map of Virginia 


town, ete., pages 6 


and 7. In study of homes, see illustrations, pages 


25, 35, ete. Food lothing—industries, pages 
21-23. Physical features, pages 8-14. Consult 
State Supplement to Maury’s Manual. The earth 
as a whole, pages 8-16, ete. Eastern and West 
ern Hemispheres r] ms, pages 27-3], 
ete. Dk nti ind, peninsula, 
eic., pages ) n if coasts. se 


(ADE 


specimen -products. 


Hustr s in Maury’s Elementary, pages 


63, 67, 71, 79, 95, ete., and the descriptive text 


under them. Grand divisions: North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, etc., pages 
31-36 and 69 to end of book. Refer to physical 
106, 114. United States, 


by group or productions (regions), and industries, 


maps, pages 34. 83. 93. 


pages 36-28. Note illustrations, pages 37, 42, 45, 


> ~~ - 


46, 50, 53, 56, 57, ete. 

Correlate with history. 

SECOND GRAMMAR GRADE 

Advanced Georgraphy. Correlate with history. 
Mathematical geography: Maury’s Manual, pages 
5-9. The earth as a whole: Form, motions, zones, 
surface, relief, drainage, climate, vegetation, ani- 
mal life, population, covilization, religion, gov- 
ernment, education, migration, industries, ete. 
Maury’s Manual. Refer to illustrations, pages 15, 
18, 32, 33, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 
50, 51, 56, ete. 


THIRD GRAMMAR GRADE 


Europe and other continents, in order of text 
(:eneral review. Maury’s Manual. 

Consult Trade and Voyage Chart, pages 126 
Lrg 

See Map Drawing, pages 129-134. 

For Recent Geographical Events, see pages 1-4 
of Supplement. Refer to Geographical and Sta- 


] 


tistical Tables, pages 135-136. See Geography of 


Virginia, Supplement to Maury’s Manual. 


Note:—In the Official Course of Study it is 
in country schools, geography o! 


third grammar grades should alter 


number of recitations 


nate so as to reduce the 


1907-1908, for exam 


be 


le, study third gram 


mar geography, and during 1908-1909, study 


orainmar geography. 
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‘il Cancer be Cured ? 




















rr CAN? 


We want every man and woman 
in the United States to know 
what we are doing. We are cur- 
ing Cancers, Tumors and Chronie 
Sores without the use of the 
knife or X-Ray, and are en- 
dorsed by the Senate and Legis- 
lature of Virginia. : : : : : 


+ 


WE GUARANTEE OUR CURES. 














The Kellam Hospital 


1615 West Main Street Richmond, Virginia 











You are invited to visit our sample rooms, No. 914 east 
Main street, Richmond, Va., where, after December Ist, you 
will find displayed all of the latest educational improvements 
and paraphernalia. 

We are dealers in everything for the school-room: Desks. 
Book-Cases, Filing Cabinets, School stationery, Black boards, 
Black board Supplies, Maps, Globes and Charts, Kindergarten 
and Manual Training Materials. 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company (Inc.), 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, 
914 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 














our fast life soon have their effects. 


> aP &P 4P &P GP &P &P DP 


But it can be cured, the pain driven away, and the organs of the stomach restored to 


§ their normal healthy condition. 


The Natural Cure---Acid Iron Mineral 


s directly to the seat of the trouble. It heals the inflamed, over worked portions, purifies 
the blood, and restores and rebuilds the entire system. Why don’t youtry A. I. M.? If ocher 


‘dies have failed, don’t give up. Geta bottle of A. I. M. from your druggist or general 


tore. If your dealer hasn’t it, send us $1.00 for two large 50c. bottles. 


ACID IRON MINERAL CO., Richmond, Va. 
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t Cures Indigestion 


A large per cent. of the American people are sufferers from Indigestion in some form. 
Irregular living, hasty and poor mastication, over-crowding the stomach with the luxuries of 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY College and School Catalogues 
. : 
Announcements, Invitations 
= ® 
Gane School Work of Every 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF ? 
™ ; Description 
Kindergarten Materials, Helps for Primary 
Teachers, Water Color Paints, 
Drawing Supplies. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Kindergarten Story Books, Song Books, 
Guides, Works on Manual Instruction, Clyde W . Saunders 
_ Color, etc. ee Ese Fs ‘ 
The Bradley Catalogue is a guide and Printer and Publisher 
reference book invaluable to the 
teacher who wishes to keep in touch 
with the newest ideas and appliances 
or kindergarten, primary and water 
color work. Sent free on request. 
—— WRITE FOR IT. ———— 
SSE SS NN eT SS 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Spingield, Mass 1116-1118 Cary Street 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco Richmond, Virginia, U. S, A. 
Correspondence from Virginia and vicinity should P. O. Box 258. Telephone 120 
be sent to our Philadelphia office, 1209 Arch street. a _) 
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The Krohn Physiologies| 


The Most Popular Physiologics in Use To-Day 














Of the ten States to adopt Physiologies 
since these books were published 


SEVEN ADOPTED THE KROHN PHYSIOLOGIE 


UTAH SOUTH CAROLINA LOUISIANA 
VIRGINIA TENNESSEE KANSAS 
OREGON 


The courses in Physiology and Hygiene in over one-sixth of the Elementary Schools of the 


United States are now based on the Krohn Physiologies. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


430 Fifth Awenue NEW YORK CIT 


PERN EROS DODD OND NNN OUI Ne 


f 
EUR GENRE ARSENE NERS 
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Kern’s Among Country Schools 


"Adopted by the State Reading Circles of Virginia, Colorado, Nebraska, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, South Carolina, and South Dakota. 


«A book that should be in every country home and on every country teacher’s desk.”’ 








standpoint of an enthusiast, after seven years of work and study. 
ideals and shows definitely how they may be realized. 
illustrations. 


Because its author, Superintendent Kern, of Winnebago county, IIl., writes from the 


It holds up the hlghest 
It is full of suggestions and delightful 


An Opinion from J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Virginia : 


I wish the book could be placed in the hands of every school teacher, superintendent and trustee in 


Virginia; also, in the hands of every person in the State who has anv interest in schools. 


Some of the chapter titles, indicating the lines of thought which the volume coeers, are : 
The New Country Life. 
The Rights of the Country Child. 
Outdoor Art: Beautifying School Grounds. 
A Farmer Boys’ Experiment Club. 
The Country School and the Farmers’ Institute. 


The Training of Teachers for Country Schools. 

The Financial Phase of the Country School 
Problem. 

Consolidation. 





Frye’s Geograpbies 

First Steps in Geography 

Grammar School Geography 
| Frye’s Geographies are today the geo- 
graphical standard for the English-speaking 
| 


ww 





i) 


world. 


In Indiana, Georgia, Montana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina they are adopted for exclusive use in 
| the publie schools, In Virginia and Delaware Frye’s 
rraphies are on the list of text books authorized 

3 use in the publie schools 


Smith’s Arithmetics 


‘* The coming Arithmetics for the 
Elementary Schools.” 


Systematically arranged. 
interests of children. Abandon obsolete busi- 
ness problems. Successfully illustrated. In 
short, thev combine the best of the old with 
the best of the new. 


Recognize the 





the Motber Tongue Series 
book I.—Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and 
Writing English. 
ok II.—An Elementary English Grammar 
with Lessons in Composition. 


nion that has been expressed by teachers and 
erintendents the country 





The Medial Writing Books 
There is no more striking proof of the practical 


Medial Writing 
System than that which is furnished by its wide 


advantages of Ginn & Compamy’s 


and constantly increasing use throughout the coun- 
try. It has recently been adopted in Washington, 
D. C.. and Cambridge, Mass. 





GINN & COMPANY. Publishers 


‘ | ‘Here, at last, is a satisfactory grammar’’ is the 
y 
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WHEN YOU THINK ABOUT SCHOOL LIBRARIES 





made up of books that the children will read and want to take home with 


them ; books that are sold at reasonable prices; 


STANDARD CLASSICS 





For your advanced classes and nice, well written and instructive 
booklets for your primary and intermediate grades, sold at from 7c. to 


to 12c. each postpaid; 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 





For all grades, from the wee tots to the High School inclusive, 
covering all branches of school requirements—Nature, History, Geo- 


graphy and Literature; 


AUGSBURG SYSTEM OF DRAWING 





Adopted by Virginia, Alabama, South Carolina, New Mexico, 
Nevada and Idaho, and used by more school children than any other 
system of drawing in existence. When you want anything in the 


educational line WRITE US. 


We will give any correspondence, requests and orders for Virginia 


teachers special attention. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 EAST 17" STREET, -- - NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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Should Be in the Library of 


Every Intelligent Virginian 











Half-Hours in Southern History 


By Jno: Lesslie Hall, Ph. D. Professor of English and of General History 
in the College of William and Mary. Illustrated. 320 pp. Gilttop. Un- 
RSS. utes re ee, Maat os cog, ee ee ees ee ees a . . - $1.50 


Professor Hall, with sound scholarship, clear judgment and a most 
interesting style, has put before us in ten chapters one of the most pictur- 
esque and truthful representations of the phases of the history of the South 
* * %* Truly Professor Hall has given us a work which is worthy of a 


place—and a distinguished place—in any historical collection.—- Paltimore 
Sun. 


Poets of Virginia 


By F. V. N. Painter, A. M., D. D. Author of A History of English Litera- 
ture, Poets of the South, A History of Education, ete. 350 pp. ... . . $1.50 


Civil History of the Government of the Confederate States 
By J. L. M. Curry. Gilt Top. Uneut Edges. 318 pp. 








a Les OF 
Southern States of the American Union 

By J. 1. BM. Carry: Fi2 pe. . sc ss es ae oe se wien $1.00 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Life of General Robert E. Lee 

By Mrs. M. L. Williamson. Illustrated. 183 pp... . 33 
Life of General Thomas J. Jackson 

By Mrs. M. L. Williamson. Illustrated. 248 pp....... peeereto yh ~ ie 
Soldier Life in the Army of Northern Virginia 

By Carlton McCarthy. Illustrated. 225 pp................ -50 











B.F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Atlanta RICHMOND Dallas 
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MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary New Elements 
Manual New Complete 


{| These books present a particularly serviceable knowledge of 
geography. 

{| Written by a Virginia author, they are especially adapted 
for use in Southern schools, and they do full justice to the growing 
economic and industrial importance of the South. 

{‘'hey are well-proportioned, and do not devote an undue 
amount of space to any part of the subject. 


‘|The treatment is simple. Information of value is furnished 
rather than a technical explanation of existing facts and conditions. 

‘|The style is easy and interesting. In language as well as in 
matter the work is adapted to the perfect understanding of the pupils. 

*]To make the work as attractive as possible, the topical 
method has been employed throughout—the text being thus broken 
up into paragraphs, each preceded by a suitable heading in full face 
type, is readily grasped and remembered. There is no confusion. 

"| The illustrations are especially numerous and illuminating. 
Besides the usual illustrations of places and peoples, every effort has 
been made to show systematically and vividly the various stages in 
physiographic development, the occupations of different peoples, the 
important processes of manufacture, and the chief routes of trans- 
portation. 
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VIRGINIA LIBRARY BOOKS 


The fallowing books are authorized and recommended by the State Department of Edueation of the State of Virginia for School Libraries ; 
SHORT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 




















snieratta TENE: bcos eededad a dceewues avenues be -40 Holbrook—The Hiawatha Primer................. 40 
Brown—In the Days of Giants..... cdaleveiniaedrs oes -50 Peabody—Old Greek Folk Stories................ 25 
Bryant—Stories to Tell to Children............0.4.- 1.00 Richardson—Stories from Old English Poetry..... 60 
Grimm—German Household TaleS........ceseeees -40 Scudder—Book of Legends. 9..........ccccccccccs 25 
Hawthorne—Biographical Stories.............+ee0.% “ 25 Scudder—F ables and Folk Stories eT eee ee .40 
Hawthorne—Little Daffydowndilly....... eccecceee 25 Scudder—Bock of Fables and Folk Stories (Illus- 
Hawthorne—Tales of the White Hills............. -40 oo re ee ne eee ne 45 
Hawthorne—Tanglewood Tales.............. eae -40 Thaxter—Stories and Poems for Children......... -60 
Hawthorne—TwicerTold Tales..........eeceeeeeees -60 Wiggin—Story Hour...... REE US ee ane Pee 1.00 
Hawthorne—Wonder-Book. ..... 0 ceccccceses .40 
LONGER STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
Aldrich—Story Of a Bad BOy....ccccsccccccceees -70 Hughes—Tom Brown’s School Days.............. -50 
Brown—The FICWE? Princess... 0c ccccscceseseceses 1.00 Irving—Essays from the Sketch Book..... ae -40 
Brown—The Lonesomest Doll..... ccc eecesceccees -85 TOWLE —BOAY TOMO soos 5 oss on sescccnscboceses 1.25 
H. D. Brown—A Book of Little Boys.. DNieweperss 1.00 Jewett—Betty Leicester’s Christmas.............. 1.00 
Coffin—Daughters of the Revolution............++. 1.50 Jewett—A Country Doctor........cccccccccccccce 1.50 
Cooper—The Deerslayer........ccccceecessecvcees 1.00 Jewett—Deephaven. ..... ory eee Cr eee 1.2§ 
Cooper—The Last of the Mohicans....... oscescees .70 PURO 4 646.640 0 0.0.0000 065086406 ebeR 1.50 
Cooper——-THO PRURGARGO. 2c. cccccosccvccccccccesese 1.00 Scudder—The Bodley’s Afoot............ccccccccs 1.50 
Cooper—The Pioneer..... ee re eee 1.00 Scudder—The Bodley’s on Wheels................. 1.50 
Cooper—The Prairie.....ccccscccccccsccccccvcves 1.00 Scudder—The Bodley’s Telling Stories........... 1.50 
Craddock—In the Tennessee Mountains........... 1.25 Scudder—Seven Little People and Their Friends.. 1.00 
Craddock—The Prophet of the Great a Moun- Brmith—Tnree TAG MERI Bs.cciccccccscvccccccces 85 
tains. $606) 64 S4N REED S8 +OD ORONO Fi eneaN ea eme 1.25 BWHCO GUUIVETR TIAIGI, 565. cocincccccecscccece -40 
Dickene—CHeIStAs DROOL. .2ic 6c icvicccvesses unwtele 25 Tomlinson—A Jersey Boy in the Revolution...... 1.50 
Dickens—David Copperfield (2 vols.) each........ 1.50 Tomlinson—-The Boys of Old Monmouth........... 1.50 
Hale—The Peterkin PaperS......cccccseccecesess 1.50 Tomlinson—In the Hands of the Red Coats...... 1.506 
Hall—In the Brave Days of Old.......ccccccccees 1.50 We EO io 0s on 0 00050 00000 0000000000 -60 
Harris—Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his Queer White—When Molly Was Six..........cccccuuces 1.00 
COUMED..  ntkc. 0 eS sa an neninws6690.0 4s0s w58Ne 2.00 White—A Little Girl of Long Ago.............- 1.00 
Harris—Mr. Rabbit at Home........esseceeees ° 2.00 Wiggin—Bird’s Christmas Carol.............ec00. -50 
Harris—Story Of A@Pron......cccccerecesecscceces 2.00 Wiggin—Polly Oliver’s Problem..............eeee¢ -60 
Harris—Aaron in the Wildwoods...... ecco eceese 2.00 Wiggin—Rehecca of Sunnybrook Farm........... 1.25 
Harris—Nights with Uncle Remus..........eeeee- 1.50 We OE PUNT koi vcgs ce cscccscnccceces -60 
Harte—Tales of the ArgonautS........ccseeeesees 1.50 Wiggin—A Summer in a Canon.................. 1.25 
Howard—No HeroeS.....ccccccccccvccsscccscces ‘ 75 
BIOGRAPHY 
Adams—Lee’s Centennial, an Address on Robert Oe ee re 50 
rn ee er ea ee re eee ee Merwin—Thomas Jefferson............cccccceeces -50 
Stephen A. TOMAR. 6... cc ciesecccsvesceens 50 Parton—Captains of Industry, First Series....... .60 
N ANGTOW JAGCKBOR. . 02's ccc cciccecccscversivesic 50 Parton—Captains of Industry, Second Series..... -60 
Hay wood Pen nn oni 9 es SRN See eh ae ee 50 Sedgwick—Samuel D. Champlain................6. 50 
Hodg SVG SES 4.5 Sioa k aiccatnnGeweunesasinan 50 Thayer—John NN ee eS ae .50 
COLLECTIONS OF POETRY 
Browning—Pied Piper of Hamelin........eeseeeee 25 Holmes—Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle. 25 
iry—Ballads for Little Folks........ccccseseees 1.50 Longfellow—Children’s Hour, etc..........seeeee. -40 
Elit—Poetry for Children......cccccccccecvcccee .80 Longfellow—Courtship of Miles Standish.......... 25 
Fields—Ballads and Other Verses........eeeeesees 1.00 Longfellow—Song of Hiawatha................... .40 
Hazard—Three Years with the Poets...........- -50 Repplier—Book of Famous Verse.............s++e% 75 
NATURE BOOKS, HISTORY, TRAVEL, ETC. 
Birds of Village and Field............ . 2.00 Higginson—Java: The Pearl of the East.......... -75 
How to Tell Stories to Children......... 1.00 Miller—The First Book of Birds................ .60 
r hs—Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers...... 60 Miller—The Second Book of Birds............... 1.00 
WOEES,.. odecwcr cs erdbenieneenetayonscees 1.25 ee a 75 
Me—Brave Little Holland.......c.cccccscccccces 60 BeOS TON MUNN so 0 85 <w 6 000 seessbayewe -60 
=} ote for the Fireside, <..cccccccvsvevesesse 1.25 TE — TE iain nov nisin sc covcssvcsccves 85 
| e * 
loughton, in 0. BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ve W. Saunders, Printer and Engraver, Richmond, Va. 
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Virginia School Supply Co. | | S8&ZSZAGNBRYGYD 
210 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. P. O. Box 179- > 20,512 <I 


Awarded by the Virginia state Board of Education the ex- ‘ ‘ 
clusive contract for furnishing school desks and reci- ‘Remington Typewriters 
tation seats tothe public schools for two vears 
ending May 29. 1909. 





are used for instruction purposes in the 
Virgoplate Blackboards — The best Blackboards schools of the United States and 


manufactured 
Canada, vastly more than all other 


makes combined. * * * & 


Old Dominion Dustless Crayons. 
Globes—Swinging and Standing, 
Maps— Virginia (Bridgman) and W. and A. Kk. John- The choice of the commercial World 
ston’s Maps, Colored and Blackboard Outline. is reflected in the equipment of the 
Charts— Reading, Civil Government, Arithmetical. Commercial Schools. ~~ Ss 


Virginia Ventilating System. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 


(Incorporated ) 
Every Article for Schools and Colleges. Lar- 


gest Stock Carried in the South. 706 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 





(ANS SER 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLiciTep. | |S? | 














ES ee a eT a nT 

x 4 

¥ 9 4 

¥ . 4 

» Established 1854. 9 RICHMOND, VA. « 

4 

v & 

hal Located in the beautiful, historic and cultured city of the South. Unsurpassed advantages in Letters, Science, Music, 4 

yw Art and Eloeution. Carefully arranged courses of study lead to the degrees of B. Lit., B. A., B. 8, M.A. and B. Mus. 4 

QW Educational advantages growing out of the location of such aschool in a great city, a center of culture, could not be du- 4 

od plicated by an expenditure of less than a million dollars. 4 

=. Large and able Faculty, trained in the best schools of this country and Europe. Specialists in their departments—9 men, ’ 
Is women Enrolment last session, 283. 

¥ Accommodations first-class. Hot and cold water on every floor. Best personal attention given to the comfort and we 4 

¥ fare of the students. Table supplied with the best the markets of Richmond afford. 4 

3 Health record remarkable. Professor John Hart, after a long experience as teacher in several places in Virginia, wrote g 
Dr. Nelson as follows 

x I have taught classes of young ladies in Charlottesville, Staunton and Richmond. The health of my family and students 
was decidedly best in Riehmond.’’—John Hart. 

y 

y Rates lower than those of any other institution of like grade in the South, Next session begins September 25th. For 

: ad catalogue and other information, write to 

x DOR. JAMES NELSON, PRESIDENT, RICHMOND, VA 

PSS SS ee eS Le eee ee ee Se SS SS ee LS ee LS SS SS SS LSS SS SESS SS Se Ld 
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Books and Pens 


Are excellent for home oF 
school use, sent postpaid # 
prices named : 


T/T LM 4 


Manual of Phonography, $1; Phonographic Correspondence, $1.10; Grammar Speller and Letter-\ riter, 
75e.; Bookkeeping at Home—3 sets, Single Entry, with Blanks, $1; 3 sets Double Entry, with Blanks, $1; |’rac 
tical and Commercial Arithmetic, $1; higher course in Bookkeeping—2 books—without Blanks, $1.15; 6 sian! 
Writing Books, 10e. each, 40c. for all; Commercial Law, 75¢.; Pens, 1s and 2s for artistic writing, 8s and is for 
business writing; 36 for 25¢e.; gross, 90c. 





For fuller information write G. M. SMITHDEAL, Rtcumonp, \4 
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MACMILLAN’S SELECTED TEXT-BOOKS 


For Elementary Schools 
asker and Carpenter’ s Language Jaer History 
CK 


Readers 


First Year Language Reader. $0.25 


Second Year Language Read- 


re re eee .30 
Third Year Language Reader, 40 
Fourth Year Language Reader. -40 
Fifth Year Language Reader. 45 
Sixth Year Language Reader. .50 
Blaisdell’s Child Life Readers 
The Child Life Primer....... 25 
First Reader: Child Life.... .25 
Second Reader: Child Life in 

Tale and Fable........ oe .35 
Third Reader: Child Life in 

Many Lands..... a. ae .36 
Fourth Reader: Child Life in 

Fo, SeereerT eT eee .40 
Fifth RRORGSP. .cccccccceces on 45 
hancellor’s Graded City Spellers 
Second Year Grade—Parts I 

ene Fi, Bs kkcescdevcass .06 
Third Year Grade—Parts I 

ee tee Sabie scneccwea -06 
Fourth Year Grade—Parts I 

and II, each..... Pee os -08 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 

Highth Year Grades, each.. 12 

Emerson and Bender’s Modern English 
Book I. Elementary Lessons.. 35 
Book II. A Practical English 

Grammar. ....... i és wow .60 
Coman and Kendall’s Short 

History of England........ .90 

Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies 
Elementary Geography.. .60 
Advanced Geography........ 1.00 

Hopkins and Underwood’s Arithmetics 
Primary Arithmetic.......... .30 
The Elements of Arithmetic in 

Theory and Practice...... .55 
Mental Arithmetic..... 25 
Smith’s New Intermedial Copy Books 
Numbers 1 to 8, each per doz. .60 

Dickson’s History Series 
From the Old World to the 

Os | Seda ee keen ° 50 
A Hundred Years of Wartare. -50 

Home and World Series 
Chamberlain’s How We are 

POEs Seatac. commen usa 40 
Chamberlain’s How We are 

RRR h:cie wae ee ew oe -40 
Chamberlain's How We are 

Sheltered. , -40 

Coleman’s Physiologies 
A Health Primer........ es 35 
Physiology for Sestenens.... -40 
Lessons in Hygienic Physi- 

CHG. Kstwessavacneacenas .50 


-— Correspondence Cordially invited—— 


The Macmillan Company 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago 


Atlanta 


For High Schools 
List 
PRICE 
Adams’ Medizval and Modern 

DG Sensuyeeceuee views 1.10 
Adams’ European Wistery. . 1.40 
Botsford’s Ancient History 

for Beginners....... jo—aaee ae 
Botsford’s History of Greece.. 1.10 
Botsford’s History of the 

Orient and Greece......... 1.20 
Botsford’s History of Rome.. 1.10 
Coman and Kendall’s History 

ge eer re ee 1.25 

Civics and Economics 
Ashley’s American Govern- 

TRE. cccccccsecsocevecese 1.00 
Ely and Wicker’s Elementary 

Principles of Economics... 1.00 

English 
Brooke’s English Literature, 

’ with Chapters on American 
Literature by G. R. Car- 
ee ee ee 1.00 

Carpenter's Rhetoric "and Eng- 

lish Composition....... 1.00 
Carpenter’s English Grammar. 75 
Lewis’ First Book in belsioges 

PES: ssvsandcan sense -80 
Trench’s Study of Words. 1.00 
Macmillan’s Pocket American 

and English Classics, each. -26 

Ancient and Modern Languages 
Ball’s Elements of Greek.... 1.00 
Inglis and Prettyman’s First 

Book in Latin... ccccoe one 90 
Cornelius Nepos—Twenty 

BO 404.5000 6 0m80 00064604 .90 
Poems of Ovid—Selections. - S00 
Cicero—Ten Orations and Let- 

DG. scenseeenuycsesdse¥s - 1.25 
Hewett’s German Reader..... 1.00 
Macmillan’s German Classics. -60 

Science 
Avey’a Chemistry... ..cccceses .90 
oe eee ere 1.10 
Coleman’s Elements of Physi- 

Ps <6hcusengcosewees ean -90 
Davenport’s Introduction to 

PEs scsueesadhes keane 1.10 
Peabody’s Physiology........ 1.10 
Tarr’s New Physical Geogra- 

GY sa aie eisiks Ss CaN EWS ene 1.00 

Mathematics 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Second- 

i. Gk arkcwitae oem 1.08 
Hall and Knight’s Algebra for 

Colleges and Schools...... 1.10 
Holgute’s Elementary Plane 

and Solid Geometry..... oo 8.80 
Schultze’s Elementary Algebra. 1.10 
Schultze’s Advanced Algebra. 1.25 
Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane 

and Solid Geometry....... 1.10 
Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane 

CS Sh baréaws\6.00' .80 


For Teachers 


List 
PRICE 
Bagley’s The Saeaaties Pro- 
DE: ++ MCh G4 0 460464:6460 60 4 1.2 
Bagley’s Classroom. Manage- 
oo Er ee eee ecooe 1.36 
Chubb’s Teaching ‘of English. 1.00 
Cronson's Methods in Ele- 
mentary School Studies.... 1.25 
DeGarmo’s Interest and Edu- 
SING. Sadun aiken ekecaccc 1.00 
DeGarmo’s Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education.......... 1.25 
Dexter's A History of Edu- 
cation in the United States. 2.00 
Dutton’s Social Phases of 
Education in the Home and 
MS cet ter es igi ee ett 1.25 
Findlay’s Principles of Class 
I eles, ea 1.25 
Halleck’s Education of the 
Central Nervous System 1.00 
Hanus’ A Modern School.... 1.25 
iianus’ Educational Aims and 
NINE Ns ose wie Shr wie eae lcie 1.00 
Horne’s The Philosophy of 
Education. (ace ee shee ama. . ae 
Horne’s The Psychological 
Principles of Education.... 1.76 
Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals of 
Child Study....... 1.25 
McMurry’s The Elements "of 
General Method....... sciviesay -90 
McMurry’s Special Method in 
the Reading of English 
OO, ar -75 
McMurry’s Teachers’ Manual 
of Method in Geography.. .40 
McMurry’s Special Method in 
cs cmeneen -70 
MecMurry’s Special Method. in 
ne rrr -76 
MecMurry’s Special Method in 
Primary Reading and Oral 
RE rr ne -60 
MeMurry’s Special Method in 
Elementary Science........ -75 
MecMurry’s Special Method in 
DE... 96.43 00045405050 -70 
McMurry’s Course of Study in 
the Eight Grades, two vol- 
NS re ta eee swe -75 
McMurry’'s Special Method in 
SRD s. 4.0:0:0 000400000 re -70 
McMurry’s’ Excursions and 
Lessons in Home Geogra- 
Ps: Kovenneve -50 
MeMurry’s Type Studies ‘from 
Geography of the United 
NL: chibi esi dee eer aes -50 
MeMurry’s Larger Types of 
American Geography....... -75 
Monroe’s Brief Course in the 
History of Education...... 1.25 
Monroe’s Text-book in the 
History of Education..... » 190 
O’Shea’s Dynamic Factors in 
Education. ....... 1.25 
Redway’s New Basis “of "Geo- 
graphy. Seine ms oie ew wd e665 1.00 
Shaw’s School Hygiene...... 1.00 
Shearer’s Grading of Schools. 1.50 
Smith’s The Teaching of Ele- 
mentary Mathematics...... 1.00 
Welton’s Logical Bases of 
eer 1 00 
Winterburn’s Methods of 
DS > 5 cna e eS G55 aor 1.25 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 


RICHMOND, VA. 


as 
| W. T. HODGES and W. S. GOOCH 


BOX 675 

















Silver, Burdett 


POPULAR TEXTS APPROVED IN VIRGINIA 


& Company's 











MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By J. A. C, Cuanpien, LL. D., Editor Virginia 
School Journal, and O, P, Cuitwoop, Ph. D., 
Professor of History, Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 


A delightfully elear and simple presentation of 


our country’s history, told in narrative style and 
based on the lives of representative men and women. 
MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY 

gy J. A. ©. Cuanpier, LL, D. 


Another attractive book on the biographical plan. 


It makes for better citizenship and loyalty to the | 


Mother State. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES | 


By Henry ALEXANDER Wuts, formerly Professor | , : 
juvenile and general. 


of History, Washington and Lee University, Viv- 
ginia, 


A concise, graphic and unusually comprehensive | 


school history; well balanced and broadly patriotic; 


giving special attention to economic and social de- | 


velopment. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Arrouk May Mowry, A. M. 


Important events, clustered around the lives 
of prominent men. 


, ditions. 


THE ARNOLD PRIMER 













By Saran Louise ARNOLD, Dean of Sunmons Col- 
lege. Boston. 


A charming and successful Primer, full of genuine 
interest and delight for the little people. Unequalled 
in wise pedagogy and mechanical execution. 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


By Saran Louise Arnotp and Cuarxs B, Gi:- 
BERT, formerly Superintendent of Schools, Roches- 
ter, St, Paul, Newark. 


A great series of Readers, unequalled in the 
amount, quality and arrangement of selections from 
the whole range of the world’s best literature, both 
Distinetive for their artistic 
beauty and pervasive patriotism. 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


By Epwakp G. Warp, late Superintendent of Schools, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The series that is recognized as having revolu- 
tionized the methods of teaching reading. It secures 
unprecedented results. Is adapted to meet all con- 








THE SILVER SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH 
Enlarged edition. 
By Abert LeRoy Bartixrr, A. M. 


A delightful little text, accurate and thorough 
in its treatment of the foundations of grammar; 
distinctive in its appeal to the child’s interests 
through bright conversations and nature lessons. 


Farther information regarding these valuable texts sent on request 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 


New York 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
With sugyestions for Composition Work. 
By A. L. Barrierr and Howarp Lee McBaiy. 


A thoroughly logical treatment of grammar, 
showing clearly and forcibly the relation of the 
study to the every-day use of language based 
on the pupil’s actual needs and experience. 





Chicago 

















